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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


GROWTH IN GRACE. 
' Phis part of the subject will be concluded with 
‘gome practical directions how to grow in grace, or 
make bas in piety. 
LSet it down as a certainty that this object 
‘will @ever be attained without vigorous, continued 
‘effort; and it mast not only be desired and sought, 
“bat be considered -more important than all 
‘other pursuits, and be pursued in preference to 
every thing which claims your attention = 
2 While you determine to be aesiduovs in the 
‘use of appointed means of sanctification, you must 
have it deeply fixed in your mind, that nothing can 
be effected in this work without the aid of the Di- 
vine Spirit. “ Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
‘but it is God that giveth the increase.” The di- 
‘rection of the old divines is good; use the means 
‘as vigorously as if you were to be saved by your 
own efforts, and yet trust ag entirely to the grace 
of God, as if you made use of no means whatever. 
3, Be much in the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and strive to obtain clear and consistent 
views of the plan of redemption. Learn to con- 
template the truth in ite true nature, simply, de- 
‘youtly, and long ata time, that you may receive 
on your soul the impression which it is calculated 
to make. Avoid curious and abstruse speculations 
respecting things anrevealed; and do not indulge 
‘a spirit of controversy. Many lose the benefit of 
the good impression which the truth is calculated 
‘to make, because they do not view it simply in its 
own nature, but os related to some dispute, or as 
‘bearing on some other point. As when a man 
would receive the genuine impression which a 
beautiful landscape is adapted to make, he must 
not be turned aside by minute inquiries respecting 
the botanical character of the plants, the value of the 
‘timber or the fertility of the soil ; but he must place 
his mind in the attitude of receiving the impres- 
sion which the combined view of the objects before 
him, will natarally produce on the taste. In such 
caves, the effect is not produced by any exertion of 
the intellect; all such active striving is unfavoura- 
ble, except in bringing the mind to its proper state. 
When the impression is most perfect, we feel as if 
we were mere passive recipients of the effect. To 
this there is a striking analogy in the way in which 
the mind is impressed with divine truth. It is not 
the critic, the speculative cr polemic theologian, 
who ie most likely toreceive the right impression, 
but the humble, gimple-hearted, contemplative 
Christian. It is necessary to study the Scriptures 


critically, and to def+nd the truth against opposere; 


but the most learned. critic and the most profound 
theologian must learn tasit at the feet of Jesus in the 
spirit of a.child,,or they are not likely to be edified 
-by their studies, 
her Pray constantly and fervently for the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. No blessing 4 eo par- 
-ticularly and emphatically promised in answer to 
_prayer.as this. And if you would receive this di- 
vine gift, to be in. you as a well of water springing 
up to everlasting life, you must not only pray, but 
must watch against every thing in your heart 
or life which has a tendency to grieve the Spirit of 
_God. Of what account is it to pray, if you indulge 
evil thoughts and imaginations almost without con- 
trol; or if you give way to the evil pissions of 
anger, envy, pride and avarice, or bridle not your 
tongue from evil speaking? Learn to be conscien- 
tious; that is, obey the dictates of your conscience 
uniformly. Many are conscientious in some things, 
and pot in others; they listen to the monitor with- 
in, when he directs to important duties; but in 
smaller matters, they often disregard the voice of 
coascience, and follow present inclination. Such 
cannot grow in grace. 
5. Take a time for the duties of the closet, 
and for looking into the state of your soul. Re- 
deem an hour daily from sleep, if you cannot ob- 
tain it otherwise; and as the soul’s concerns are 
apt to get out of order, and more time is needed 
for thorough self-examination, than an hour a day, 
set apart, not periodically, but as your necessities 


require, days of fasting and humiliation before 


God. On these occasions, deal faithfully with your- 
selves. Be in earnest tosearch out all your secret 
sins, and to repent of them. Renew your cove- 
nant with God, and form holy resolutions of amend- 
meant in the strength of divine grace, and if you 


_ find upon examination, that you have been living 


jn any sinful indulgence, probe the festering wound 


_ to the core, and confess your fault before God, and 


do not rest uetil you have had an application of 


the blood of eprinkling. You need not ask why 


you do not grow, while there is euch an ulcer with. 
Here, it is to be feared, is the root of the 


evil, Sins.indulged are not. thoroughly repented 


of and forsaken; or the conscience has not been 


pargec effectually, and the wound still festers — 
.%Come to the fountain opened fur the washing 


away of sin and uocleanness.” Bring your case to 
the great Physician. 

6. Cultivate and exercise brotherly love more 
than you have been accustomed to do. Christ is 
displeased with many of his followers, 

and indifferent to his 
members on earth; and because they i 
comfort and encourage them; and with some, be- 
cause they are a stumbling block to the weak of 
the flock ; their conversation and conduct not being 


, edifying, but the contrary. Perhaps these disciples 


are poor, and in the lower walks of life, and there- 
fore you overlook them, as beneath you. And thus 
would you have treated Corist himself, had you 
lived in his time; fur he took his station among the 

and afflicted; and he will resent a neglect of 
Disp poor saints with more displeasure than he would 
therich. Perhaps they do not belong to your party 
or sect, and you ere only concerned to build up 


_ your own denomination. Remember how Christ 


condescended to treat the sinful woman of Samaria, 
and the poor woman of Canaan, and remember, 
what account he has given of the last judgment, 
«when he will assume to himself all that has been 
done or neglected to be done to his humble fullow- 


_ers. ‘There should be more Christian conversation 
and friendly intercourse 


: ween the followers of 
Christ. Ia former days,“ They that feared the 


Lord spake often one unto another, and the Lord 


: bearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance 


wes written for them that feared the Lord and 
‘thought upon bis name.” 


_, 1. Af you are in good earnest to make greater 


in piety, you must do more than you have 
the promotion of God’s glory and of Christ's 
on earth. You must enter with livelier, 
feeling, into all the plans which the Church 
adopted to advance these objects. You must 
more than you have done. It isa shame to 
ink how small a portion of their gains some pro- 

devote to the Lord. Instead of being a 
it is hardly equal to the single sheaf of first 
its. If you have nothing to give, labour to get 


gomething. Sit up at night and try to make some- 
_ thing. for Christ hath an of it. Sell a corner of 
~ your jand and throw the money into the treasury 
the Lord. In 


imitive times many sold houses 


and lands, and laid the whole at the Apostles’ feet. 


Do not be afraid of making yourselves poor by giv. 
ing to the Lord, or to his poor. His word is better 
than any bond, and he says, “T will repay it.”— 
Cast your bread on the waters, and after many 


days you will find it again. Send the Bible— 
tracts to the perishing 
then, 


8, Practise self-denial everyday. Lay a whole- 
some restraint upon your appetites. Be not n- 
formed to this world. Let your dress, your house, 
your furniture, be plain and simple, as becom- 
eth a Christian. Avoid vain parade and show in 
every thing. Govern your family with discretion, 
Forgive and pray for your enemies. Have little 
to do with party politics, Carry on your business 
on sober, judicious principles. pclear of spec- 
ulation and suretyships. Live peaceably with all 
men as much az in you lies. much in ejacu- 
latory prayer. Keep your heart with all diligence. 
Try to turn to spiritual profit every event which 
occurs. And be fervently thankful for all mercies. 

9. For your more. rapid growth io grace, some 
of you will be cast into the furnace of affliction. 
Sickness, bercavement, bad conduct of children 
and relatives, loss of property, or of reputation, 
may come upon you unexpectedly, and press hea- 
vily on you. In these trying circumstances, exer- 
cise patience and fortitude. Be more solicitous to 
have the affliction sanctified, than removed. Glo- 
rify God while in the fire of adversity. That faith 
which is most tried, is commonly most pure and 
precious. Learn from.Christ how you ought to 
suffer. Let perfect submission to the will of God 
be aimed at. Nover-indulge a murmuring or dis- 
contented spirit. Repose with confidence on the 
promises. Commit all your cares to God. And 
make known your requests to him by prayer and 
supplication. Let go your too eager grasp of the 
world. Beéome familiar with death and the grave. 
Wait patiently until your owe > cometh; but de- 
sire nct to live a day longer than may be for the 
glory cf God. Al A. 


RISE AND SPREAD OF JESUITISM. 


In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, 
under the eye of Carafla, a Spanish gentleman 
took up his abode, tended the poor in the hospi- 
tale, went about in rags, starved himself almost to 
death, and often sallied into the streets, mounted 
on stones, and waving his hat to invite the passers 
by, began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled 
Castilian and Tuscan. The Theatines were among 
the most zealous and rigid of men; but to this 
enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax, 
and their movements slugglish ; for his own mind, 
naturally passionate and imaginative, had passed 
through a training which had given to all ite pecu- 
liarities a morbid intensity and energy. In his 
early life he had been the very prototype of the 
hero of Cervantes. The single study of the young 
Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance; and his 
existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of 
princesses rescued, and infidels subdued. He had 
chosen a Dulcinia, “no countess, no duchess,” 
these are his own words, * but one of far higher 
station ;’’ and he flattered himself with the hope 
of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish castles, 
and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings. In the 
midst of these visions of martial glory and pros- 
perous love, a severe nd stretched him on a 
bed of sickness. His constitution was shattered, 
and he was doomed to be a cripple for life. The 
pal of strength, grace, and skill in knightly ex- 
ercises, was no longer for him. He would no 
longer hope to strike down gigantic solidans, or 
to find favour in the sight of beautiful women. A 


‘sew vision then arose in his mind, and mingled 


itself with his old delusions in a manner which, 
to most Englishmen, must seem singular; but 
which those who know how close was the union 
between religion and chivalry in Spain, witt be 
at no loss to understand. He would still be a sol- 
dier—he would still be a knight-errant; but the 
soldier and knight-errant of the spouse of Christ. 
He would smite the Great Red Dragon. He would 
be the champion of the Woman clothed with the 
Sun. He would break the charm under which 
false prophets held the souls of men in bondage. 
His restless spirit led him to the Syrian deserts, 
and to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. Thence 
he wandered back to the farthest west, and aston- 
ixhed the convents of Spain, and the schvols of 
France by his penances and vigils. The same 
lively imagination which had been employed in 
picturing the tumult of unreal battles, and the 
charms of unrea! queens, now peopled his solitude 
with saints and angels. The Holy Virgin de. 
scended to commune with him, He saw the Sa- 
viour face to face with the eye of fil‘sh. Even 
those mysteries of religion which are the hardest 
trial of faith, were in his case palpable to sight. 
It is difficult to relate without a pitying smile, that 
in the sacrifice of the mass, he saw transubstan- 
tiation take place; an that as he stood prayiny 
on the steps of St. Dominic, he saw. the Trinity in 
Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. Suct, 
was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the 
great Catholic reaction, bore the same share which 
Luther bore in the great Protestant inover. ats. 
Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, 
the enthusiastic Spaniard turned his face towards 
Rome. Poor, obscure, without a patron, without 
recommendations, he entered the city where now 
two princely temples, rich with paintings, and 
many-co!oure'! marble, commemorate his great ser- 
vices tu the Church; where his form stands sculp- 
tured in massive silver; where his bones, enshri- 
ned amidst jewels, are placed beneath the altar of 
God. His activity and zeal bore down all opposi- 
tion; and under his rule the order of Jesuits be- 
gan to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure 
of its gigantic powers, With what vehemence. 
with whot policy, with what exact discipline, with 
what diuntless courage, with what self-denial, 
with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a sin- 
gle end, with what unscrupulous laxity and versa- 
tility in the choice of means, the Jesuits fought 
the battles of their Church, is written in every 
page of the annals of Europe during several gene- 
rations. In the order of Jesus was concentrated 
uintessence of the Catholic spirit: and the 
history of the order of Jesus, is the history of the 
great Catholic re-action. That order possessed 
itself at once of all the strong-holds which com- 
mand the public mind—of the pulpit, of the press, 
of the confessional, of the academies. Wherever 
the Jesuit preached, the church was too small for 
the audience. The name of Jesuit on a title-page, 
secured the circulation of a book. It was in the 
ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the noble, 
and the beautiful, breathed the secret history of 
their lives. It was atthe feet of the Jesuit that 
the youth of the higher and middle classes were 
brought up from the first rudiments to the courses 
of rhetoric, and philosophy. Literature and sci- 
ence, lately associated with infidelity, or with 
heresy, now became the allies of orthodoxy. 
Dominant in the south of Europe, the grea 
order soon went forth conquering and to conquer. 
In spite of oceans and dezerts, of hunger and pes- 
tilence, of spies, and penal Jaws, of dungeons, and 
racks, and gibbets, and quartering-blocks, Jesuits 
were to be found under every disguise, and in 
every country—scholars, physicians, merchants 
serving-men; in the hostile courts of Sweden, in 
the old manor houses of Cheshiré, ainong the ho- 
vels of Connaught; arguing, instructing, conso- 
ling; stealing away the hearts of the young, ani- 
mating the courage of the timid, holding up the 
crucifix before the eyes of the dying. 
Nor was it less their office to plot against the 
thrones and lives of apostate kings, to spread evil 
rumours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, to 
arm the hand of the assassin. Inflexible in no- 
thing but in their fidelity to the Church, they 
were equally ready to appeal in - cause to the 
spirits of loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. Ex- 
treme doctrines of obedience, and extreme doc- 
trines of liberty—the right of rulers to misgovern 
the people, the right of every one of the people to 


ee 


plunge his knife in the heart of a bad ruler— 
were inculcated by the same man according as he 


| addressed himself to the subject of Philip, or the 


subject of Elizabeth. Some described these men 
as the most rigid, others as the most indulyent of 
spiritual directors. And both descriptions were 
correct. ‘The truly devout listened with awe to 
the high and saintly morality of the Jesuit. The 
gay cavalier who had run his rival through the 
y, the frail beauty who had forgotten her mar- 
riage vow, found in the Jesuit an easy wel)-bred 
man of.the world, tolerant of the little irregular- 
ities of people of tashion. The confessor was strict 
or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. 
Hie first object was to drive no person out of the 
leofthe Church. Since there were bad people, 
it was better that they should be bad Cathol.cs 
than bad Protestants. If a person was so unfor- 
tunate as to be bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, 
that was no reason for making him a heretic too. 


The Old World was not wide enough for this} 


strange activity. The Jesuits invaded all the 


countries which the great maritime discoveries of}: 


the preceding age had laid open to European enter- 
prise. In the depts of the Peruvian mines, at 
the marts of the African slave-caravans, on the 
shores of the Spice Islands, in the observatories 
of China, they were to be found. They made 
converts in regions which neither avarice nor cu- 
riosity had tempted any of their countrymen to 
enter; and preached and disputed in tongues of 
which no other native of the West understood a 
word.—Edinburgh Review. | 


ROMANISM, OR THE WOUNDED BEAST. 


The disposal which the Great Head of the 
Church is about to make of the Roman Anti-christ, 
is now a most important inquiry. The sure word 
of prophecy must be studied. Romanism waa in 
danger from the Albigensea, but she quelled them 
by blood. She was sgain in jeopardy trom Philip 
the LV. of France, from her divided Popedom, and 
fiom the voice of Wickliff She surmounted all 
these. She was again shaken jo her foundations 
by the Lutheran Reformation. In fifty years from 
the time of Luther, she was deserted by England, 
Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, |’russia, 
Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the Palatinate, sev- 
eral Cantons of Switzerland, and the Netherlands; 
the countries this side the Alps and Pyrynees were 
doubtful. Here was the battle for filty years more. 
Romanism triumphed in France, Belyium, Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, and over all the debateable g: ound. 
Two hundred years have rolled away, and Protest- 
ism has no larger geographical extent in Europe 
than it had fifty years after Luther. Popery was 
assaulted by Thi delity in France. The Jesuits 
have been humbled; the Inquisition put down, but 
reper reigns now in [’rance aguin. 

n England, the Wounded Beast is rising. Pu- 
seyism heralds its approach. In Ireland, it is en- 
trenched in the national heart. Emigration is 
pig it upon the American masses. Enough 

t is time to awake. The English Church was 
never more than half divested of Romanis:. Pu- 
ritanism is the bulwark of the world. Great com- 
motions, of a moral nature, are coming up in Eng- 
lish society. Rumours of wars hang over Catho 
lic nations. Great events are at hand. Again, 
we say, study the prophecies. Banish every ves- 
tige of Romanisin from the churches. Cling fast 
to simplicity in worship. Preach—Justitication 
by Faith alone. Whether Popery is to have a 
brief and dreadful triuinph before her dow: fall, 
or whether she is to be crushed in the very arro- 
gance of her hopes, it is difficult 10 way. There 
ie no doubt her hopes now of regaining the world 
are strong. Let England and Awerica fal! before 
her, and there is little to withstand her. Her doom 
however is near. See Spain, and Portugs! bleed- 
ing with civil war. See France, and Austria in 
danger of terrible collision; see England, and 
Russia engaged in Asia; see the deep exci'e- 
ment among the lower orders in England. See 


the hand of overruling Wisdom stretched over all, 


this! Are the twelve hundred and sixty y- ars 
about toclose? Is it in 1843, or 1856, or later? 
Who can tell? Be that as it may, the Christian 
soldier must not forget his armour for a moment, 
nor must he sleep on his post at a time like this; 
Romanism is well organized; is artful; wealthy, 
and active. Seis not to be considered a weak 
foe. She aims at the conquest of the world.— 
“Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with trath, and your lamps trimmed and burning.” 
—N. York Evan. 


EDWARD VI. 


At his coronation, when the three swords, for 
the three kingdoms, were brought to be carried 
before him, he observed, that there was one yet 
wanting, and called fur the Bible. “That,” said 
he, * is the sword of the Spirit, and ought in all 
right to govern us, whous hvse for the people's 
safety, by God’s appowxment. Without that 
sword, we are nothing; we can do nothing. From 
that we are what we are this day; we receive 
whatsoever it is that weat this present doassume. 
Under that we ought to live. to fight, to govern the 
people, and tu perform all our affairs, From tiat 
alone we obtain all power, virtue, grace, salva- 
tion, and whatsoever we have of divine strength.” 
Child as he was, su well had he been trained, and 
so excellent was his moral and intellectual nature, 
that he was capable of thus thinking, and thus 
expressing himself. One, who was about his per- 
son, says of him, “If ye knew the towardness of 
that young prince, your hearts would melt to hear 
him named; the beautifullest creature that liveth 
under the sun; the wittiest, the most emiable, 
and the gentlest thing of all the world.” No 
pen,” says Fuller, * passeth by him without prais- 
ing him, though none praising him to his full de- 
serts.”’ 

There is a beautiful anecdote of this excellent 
prince, who, of all men that history has recorded, 
seeme, in moral teeling. to have advanced the fur- 
thest beyond his age. Ridley had preached betore 
him, and with that faithfulness which his preach- 
ers were encouraged to use, dwelt upon the pitia- 
ble condition of the poor, and the duty of those who 
were in authority to provide effectual means for 
their relief. As soon as the service was over, the 
king sent him a message, destrimg him not to de- 
part till he had spoken with him; and calling for 
him into a gallery, where no other person was pre- 
sent, made him there sit down, and be covered, 
and gave him hearty thanks for his sermon, and 
his exhortation concerning the poor. ‘“ My lord,” 
said he, * ye willed such as are in authority to be 
careful thereof, and todevise some good order for 
their relief; wherein | think you mean me, for I 
am in highest place, and, therefore, am the first 
that must make answer unto God for my negli- 
gence, if I should not be careful therein.” Decla- 
ring then, that he was, before all things, most 
willing to travail that way, he asked Ridley to di- 
rect him aa to wha! measure might best be taken. 
Ridley, though well acquainted with the king’s 
virtuous disposition, wae, nevertheless, surprised, 
as well as affected, by the earnestness and sin- 
cere desire of doing his duty, which he now ex- 
pressed. He advised him to direct ietters to the 
lord «mayor, requiring him, with such assistants us 
he should think meet, to consult on the matter. 
Edward would not let him depart till the letter 
was written, and then charged him to deliver it 
himself, and signify his special request and «xpress 
commandment, that no time might be lost in pro- 
posing what was convenient, and apprising him of 
their proceedings. The work was zealously un- 
dertaken, Ridley himself engaging in it; and the 
result was, that, by their advice, he founded 
Christ’s Hospital, for the education of poor chil- 
dren; St. Thomas's, and St. Bartholomew's, for 
the relief of the sick; and Bridewell, for the cor- 
rection, and amendment of the vagabond and lewd; 
provision also being made, that the decayed house- 
keeper should receive weekly parochial relief. 
The king endowed these hospitals, and, moreover, 
granted a license, that they might take in mort- 


main lands, to the yearly value of four thousand, battle, what honours are too great fur the teacher 


marks, fixing that sum himeelf, and inserting it; who has thus rescued a child from ruin !—Com- 
with his own band when he signed the patent, at! mon 


a time when he had scarcely strength to guide the 
pea. “ Lord God,” said he, “1 yie'd thee most 
hearty thanks, that thou hast given me life thus 
jong, to finish thia work to the glory of thy name!” 
That innocent and most exemplary life wasdraw- 
ing rapidly 'o its close, and in a fow days he ren- 
dered up his spirit to his Creator, praying God to 
defend the realin from Papistry.— Southey. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Thus speaks the dying Chris'ian: “ When I 
consider the. awful symptoms of death, and the 
violent agonies of dissolving nature, they appear 
to me ag medical preparations, sharp but salutary; 
they are necessary to detach me from life, and to 
separate the remains of i@award depravity from me. 
Besile, I shall not be abandoned to my own frailty; 
but my patrence and constancy will be proportional 
to my sufferings, and. that powerful arm which 
hath supported me ‘through life, will. uphold me 
under tie pressure of death. If I consider my 
sins, many as they arc, Lam invulnerable ; forl go 
to a tribunal of mercy, where God is reconciled, 
and justice is satisfied. If I consider my body, 
I perceive [ am putting off a mean and corruptible 
habit, and putting on robes of glory. Fall, fall, 
ye imperfe-t senses, ye frail organs, fall, house of 
clay, into your original dust, you will be sown in 
corruption, but raised in incorruption; sown: in 
dishonour, but raised in glory; sown in weakness, 
but raised in power. (1 Cor. xv.) If I consider my 
suxl, it is passing, I see, from slavery to freedom. 
[shill carry with me that which thinks and re- 
fects, I shall carry with me the delicacy of 
taste, the harmony of sounds, the beauty of co- 
lours, the fragrance of odoriferous smells. [ shal] 
surmount heaven and earth, nature, and all terres- 
trial things, and my ideas of all their beauties 
will multiply and expand. If 1. consider the fu- 
ture economy to which I go, | have, [ own, very 
inadequate notions of it; but my incapacity is the 
ground of my expectation ; ound I perfectly com- 
prehend it, it would argue its resem!lance to some 
of the present operations of my mind. If worldly 
dignities, and grandeurs, if accumulated treasures, 
if the enjoy ments of the most refined voluptuous- 
ness, were to represent to me celestial felicity, I 
should suppose, that, partaking of their nature, 
they partook of their vanity. But, if nothing here 
can represent the future state, it is b cause that 
state surpasseth every other. My ardour is in- 
creased by my imperfect knowledge of it. My 
knowledge and virtue I am certain will be per- 
fected ; | know shall comprehend truth and obe 


order; I know I shall be free from all evils, and 
in possession of all good; [ shall be present with 
God, I know, and with all the happy spirits who 
surround his throne: and this perfect state I am 
sure will continue for ever and ever. Such are 
the all-sufficient supports which revealed religion 
affords against the fear of death. Such are the 
meditations of a dying Christian; not of one whose 
who'e Christianity consists of dry speculations, 
which have no influence. over his practice, but of 
one who applies his knowledge to relieve the 
wants of his life.—Saurin. 

EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

* A Christian indeed (by which [ still mean a 
sound confirmed Christian,) is one that contenteth 
nut himself to have a seed or habit of faith, but he 
liveth by faith, as the sensualist by siyht or sense. 
Not puttiny out the eye of sense, nor living as if 
he had no body, or lived not in a world of sensible 
ubjects ; but as he is a reasonable creature, which 
exalteth him above the sensitive nature, so faith 
is the true information of his reason, about those 
high and excellent things which m: st take him up 
above things sensible. He hath so firm a beliet 
of the world to come, as procured by Christ, and 
promised in the Gospel, as that it serveth him for 
the government of his soul, as his bodily sight 
doth for the conduct of his body. I say not, that 
“he 4g assaulted with no temptutions, nor that his 
fuit\—1s perfect in degree, nor that believing 
moveth him as passionately as sight or sense would 
do: but it doth effectually move him through the 
course and tenour of his life, to do those things of 
the life to come, which he would do if he saw the 
glory of heaven; and to shun those things for the 
avoiding of damnation, which he would shun if he 
saw the flames of hell. Whether he do these 
things so fervently or not, his belief is powerful, 
effectual, and victorious, Let sight, and sense invite 
him to their objects, and entice him to sin, and for- 
sake his God, the objects of faith shall prevail 
against them, in the bent of an even, a constant, 
and resolved life. It is things unseen which he 
taketh fue his treasure, and which have his heart 
and hope, and chiefest labours. All things els« 
which he hath todo, are but subservient to his 
faith and heavenly interest, as his sensitive facul- 
tiesare ruled by reasor, His faith is not only his 
opinion, which teacheth him to choose what church 
or party he will be of; but itis his intellectual light. 
by which he liveth, and in the confidence and com- 
‘fortof which hedieth. * For we walk by faith, not 
by sight. We groan to be clothed upon with our 
heaven'y house. Wherefore we labour, that 
whether present or absent, we may be accepted of 
him,” (2 Cor. v. 7—9.) * Now the just shall live 
by frith.’ (Heb. x.3.) * Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,’ (Heb. xi.1.) Most of the examples in Heb. 
xi. do show you this truth, that true Christians 
live and govern their actions by their firm belie 
of the promise of God, and of another life when 
this is ended, * By faith Noah being warned of God 
of taings not seen as yet, moved with fear prepared 
an ark, 'o the saving of his house, by which he 
condemned the wrid, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.’ (Ver. 7.) * Abra- 
ham looked fora city which had foundations, whos» 
builier and maker is God.’ (Ver. 10.) * Moses 
feared not the wrath of the king: for he endured, 
as seeing him who is invisible.’ (Ver. 27.) So the 
three witnesses. (Dan. iii.), and Daniel himself 
(chap. vi.), and all believers, have lived this life 
as Abraham the father of the faithful did; whoas it 
is said of him,* Staggered not at the promise of 
Gqd through unbelief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God’ (Rom. iv. 20.) The faith ot 
a Christian is truly divine: and he kaoweth that 
God’s truth is as certain as sizht itself can be: | 
however sight be apter to move the passions, 
Therefore, if you can judge but what a rational 
man would be, if he saw heaven an hell, and all 
that God had appointed us to believe, then you 
may conjecture what a confirmed Christian is, 
though sense do cause more sensible apprehen- 
sions.” — Baxter. 


EFFECTS OF KINDNESS, 

At a common school convention in Hampden 
county, we heard the Rev. Dr, Cooley relate an 
anecdote strikingly illustrative of this principle. 
tle said, that many years ago, a young man went 
into a district to keep schvol, and beture he had 
been there a week, many persons came to see him, 
and kindly told him that there was one boy in the 
school whom it would be necessary tu whip every 
day ; leading him to infer that such was the cus- 
tom of the school, and that the inference of injus- 
tice towards the boy would be drawn whenever he 
should escape, when he should suffer. ‘The teach- 
er saw the affair in a different light. He treated 
the boy with signal kindness and attention. At 
first this novel course seemed to bewilder him. 
He could not divine its meaning. But when the 
perseveting kindness of the teacher beat a kin- 
dred sentiment of kindness in the pupil, his very 
nature seemed transfirmed. Old impulses died. 
A new creation of motives supplied their place, 
Never was there a more diligent, obedient, and 
successful pupil. Now, said the reverend gen- 
tleman, in concluding his narrative—that boy is 
the Chief Justice af a neighbouring State. ‘The 
relator of this story, though he modestly kept back 
the fact, was himself the actor. If the Romans 


justly be-towed a civic crown upon a soldier, in 


Jour. 


From the Christian Intelligeucer. 
THE LUGUENOTS. 


The horrors of the Parisian massacre of the Hu- 
guenots on Bartholomew's day, August 24, 1572, 
have generally been imputed to the treacherous dis- 
simulation, and ferocious bigotry of Catherine de 
Medici the Queen Regent of France, in connection 
with the sanguinary ambition of the Guises, who 
then were so puwertul at her court. Notwith- 
standing, a letter from Catherine to Pope Pius IV, 
written about ten years privr to * that deed of dark- 
ness,”’ has recently been discovered and published, 
which proves that at that period, she had very little 
attachment to the superstitions of Popery. One 
paragraph comprises historical facts of great in- 
portance ; and the original is quoted, because a let- 
ter from a Popish Queen to a Roman Ponuff, deci- 
dedly in favour of Protestantism isa curiosity. ‘Ihe 
original is found in the Royal Library at Paris, 
Volume 8476, among the Bethune Manuscripts. 
The Qneen Regent thus wrote: 

“ Considering, must Holy Father, how great is 
the numberof those who have separated themselves 
from the Roman Church, it is impossible to subju- 
gate them either by aw or by military force. The 
Nobles and the Magistrates, by their example, draw 
the multitude to that fiith”—meanipg the doctrines 
of the Reformed Churches. “ Happily, in this 
withdrawment from Rome, no monstrous: opinion 
has succeeded, eifher Anabaptist or Antitrinitarian. 
All of them”—the recognize the 
twelve articles of the Apostles’ creed; which if it 
could be granted to the:n, it would be the best 
means toconsolidate the two Churches. Tosecure 
that result, would it not be useful to multiply Con- 
ferences, and to command the preaching of peace 
and charity. There must also be the endeavour, 
by an unhappy obstinacy, to avoid the further sepa- 
ration of those who still adhere to the Catholic 
Church. I would also propose to you, Most Holy 
Father, to suppress all worship of images; to ad- 
tninister Baptism only with water and the word”— 
doubtless intending merely the form of words taught 
by the Lord Jesus Christ —* the Communion should 
be in both kinds—the psalms should be sung in the 
vulgar tongue, for those who approach the holy ta- 
ble—in fine, the festival of the Holy Sacrament 
should be abolished.” 

The preceding extract from the letter of Cathe- 
rine de Medici to Pope Pius LV. unfolds the great 
extent of the principles of the Reformation; the 
very excellent character of the Huguenots of that 
period; the reasonableness and necessity of the 


Y | Protestant demands‘ for additional amendments ; 


and the profound conviction among all orders of 
society, that Image-worship is idolatrous; the Po- 
pish exorcism is superstitions; the Mass is anti- 
christian; the use of the Latin language in putlic 
worship is wicked ; and that the Roman Festivals 
are corruptingand abominable. Itisavery impor- 
tant document on behalf of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. Hvuavenor. 


ANECDOTE OF JEREMIAH FLATE. 


“ Fifty years ago,” said this venerable teacher, 
“ | was master of the O- phan Asylum, in Stuttgard, 
and had a whole room full of children to instruct. 
It was my custom to pray every morning for meek- 
ness and patience in the fulfilment of this arduous 
duty. One day I waa walking up and down among 
the children, I o'served a boy, about twelve years 
of age, leaning with both his elbows upon the ta- 
ble; I reproved him for this improper behaviour, 
and walkedon. The next time I passed, he was do- 
ing the same thing; and | was obliged to repeat 
my desire that he should take hisarms offthe table. 
He obeyed me forthe noment; but when I return- 
ed for the third time, | found him angry and per- 
verse, and could read in his face that he was deter- 
mined to despise my orders. [| was much annoyed, 
but restrained myself, and prayed inwardly for 
strength to exercise patience towards this poor 
child, even as my God had been patient towards 
me. My ill-humor vanished immediately, | be- 
came calm, and was enubled to continue my in- 
structions, The boy obstinately remained in the 
same attitude but I took no notice of him. When 
school was over, I sent for him into my study, pray- 
ing in the meantime for wisdom and composure of 
mind, He stamped in and banged the door after 
him in a violent passion. * Why did you bang the 
door so violently?” Lasked, ‘I did not bang it,’ 
he replied. *Yes you did, my boy,’ said 1. ‘I 
tell you I did not,’ was the answer. Upon this I 
went up to him, took his hand, and asked him ina 
gentle voice,*do you know, my son, against whom 
you are sinning? it is not against me, but against 
your Saviour, your best (riend ; Examine yourself, 
and try to find out why you behave in this man- 
ner.” 

‘The boy’s heart was touched; he burst into 
tears and entreated mc to forgive his wicked belha- 
viour. ‘Thad determined this morning,’ continued 
he ‘to tease you by my disobedience till You 
should beat me, thivking you would suffer much 
inore from itthanI should. Pray, pray forgive me; 
1 will never do so again in all my life.” I pointed out 
to hin from what a great temptation he had been 
delivered, and then dismissed him, with the assu- 
rance that { had long since forgivenhim. He left 
me but still appeared almost inconsolable. In the 
afternoon, having finished my classes, I was sitting 
alone in my little study, when | heard a knock at 
the door. The boy came in, his eyes red with 
weeping, and saying it was impossible I could have 
forgiven him, for he had behaved towards me like 
a devil. He begged I would tell him once more that 
[ had forgiven him, repeating that he would never 
vex me again, not even by a look. I again assu- 
red him of my full forgivness. but told him he must 
ask pardon of his Saviour, against whom he had 
chiefly sin-ed, aud who would certainly hear his 
prayer, if his repentance was sincere. The boy 
however left me, still crying. 

“ [ had scarcely risen the next morning, when 
my little penitent came again, crying so bitterly 
that I was quite astonished. He said the rem m- 
brance of his conduct the day before had prevented 
his sleepiny,and entreated me with his whole heart 
to continue to love him as I had done before. He 
could not imagine what had led him to form such a 

‘nghty resolution, and assured me he had deter- 
a1 not toallow any punishment to overcome his 
« nacy, but had been quite unable to resist the 
king and gentle means | had used to convince him 
of his fault. He begged me totell! him how it had 
been possibie fur me to bear with this wicked beha- 
vionr as | had done. Tw this I answered, “ dear 
child | cannot exsc'lv explain that to you; but if 
[ must express it in a i>w words, it is because I 
have myself received much mercy from the Lord 
that I have been enabled to show mercy towards 
you.” Thus spoke this venerable man, and con- 
cluded his narrative with the satisfac’ory intelli- 
gence that the boy had from thatday become his best 
scholar, and was still living in Stut: gard, esteemed 
by all who knew him ag an honest and virtuous cit- 


izen.”—From the German of Dr. G. H. Shubert. 


EFFECTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Mark the rain that falle from above, and the 
same shower that droppeth out of one cloud in- 
creasrth sundry plants in a garden, and seveially 
according to the condition of every plant; in one 
stalk it makes a rose, in another a violet, divers in 
athird,and sweetening all. So the Spirit works its 
multiform effects in several complexions, and 
all according to the increase of God. Is thy habit 
and inclination choleric! Why, try thyself if thou 
be very apt to be zealous in a good cause, and it 
turns thy natural infirmity into holy heat. Is me- 
lancholy predominant! The grace of God will 
turn that sad humour into devotion, prayer. and 
mortifying thy pleasures to die unto the world. Is 
thy temperature sanguine and cheerful! The 
goodness of God will allow it unto thee in thy 
civil life, in a good mean; but over and above, it 
will make thee bountiful, easy to pardon injuries, 
glad of reconcilistion, comfortable to the distress- 


ed, always rejoicing in the Lord. Isa man phleg- |loa 


matic and fearful? If this freezing disease which 
is in thee from thy mother's womb, be not abso- 
lutely cured, yet the Holy Ghost will work upon 
it, to make thy conscience tender, wary to give 
no offence, to make thee pitiful. penitent, contrite, 
ready to wieplll thy transgressions, “ Thereare 
two handls to take held of every thing,” ssysa 
‘heathen; a dis-olute man takes hold of original 
frailties, and makes them serpents; a holy man 
declines their serpentine nature, and catcheth 
them by that part, which may condace to all man- 
ner of virtue. This is the comfort of hape against 
original disposition,that this great enemy, by the 
operations of the Spirit, sha]! be made our friend 
or our footstool.—Jeremy Taylor, — 
MEDITATION: ON GOD. 

**Dwell on the meditations of the Almighty. 
So far as he doth .possess the mind, there will be 
no place fur sin and vanity. Que would think if [ 
should set you no further task, and tell you of no 
other matters for meditation, this one should be 
enough; for this one is ina manner all. What 
will not the due knowledge of God do upon the 
soult That is the best Christian and the most 
happy man that knoweth most of him; «nd that 
is the most vile and miserable wretch that is fur- 
thest from him and strangers’ to brim; it is the 
‘character of the fool of tuols, 10 have a heart 


God,’ (Ps. xiv. 1;) that is, to be sp affected and 
esnployed in their hearts, as if there were no Gud, 
and when God is not in all histhoughts, (lsalm x. 
4.) It was better with man when he had less 
knowledge for himself, and fewer thoughts for 
himself, and more for God. And there is no way 
to restore us to sound understanding, and to per- 
fect our knowledge, but to turn our eye upon G d 
again; fur in kn»wing him, we know all tha: is 
worth the knowing. ‘Take held, then, of the bless. 
ed God in thy meditations, and fill thy thoughts 
with him, and dwell upon those thoughts, Re- 
member he is always with thee, and wherever 
thou art, or whatever thou art doing, ost certain- 
ly he seeth thee. As sure as thou art there, the 

rd is there. He knows thy thoughts, he he ars 
thy words, he sees all thy ways. And is such a God 
as this to be provoked or despised? Were it not 
better to provoke and despise all the world! [tus 
favour to be slighted? Were it not better to lose 
the favour of all the world? Consider of this !"— 
Baxter. 


POWER OF GRACE, 


This isa beautiful passage,“ The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared toall men” — 
in the promulgation of 1—* teaching us that deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
pe Sew, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.”—Tit. ii. 11, 12. If the confession of such 
an influence of the grace of God be enthneiasin, 
I glory in it. Every ove has, from his very nature, 
an inward, intuitive principle, which will not per- 
mit him to act contrary to his feelings and inclina- 
tions, Self-preservation, for instance, is intuitive, 
and we wonder how any person can commi' su cide. 
Now grace in the soul is also an intuitive princi- 
ple. Our eyes and other faculties exhibit t» us 
evils, and keep us from them. Thus, when we 


not the unclean thing.” we have the inward prin- 
ciple, as believers, which causes us instinctively to 
obey it. I need not the dry morals «f Seneca to 
teach me the nature of true virtue, fur the gracious 
instilment of true piety makes the good man. If 
we are but “ born again,” we shall know our Fa- 
ther, and serve him; and, therefore, when I see 
persons living contrary tothe nature of grace. I say 
they have it not. I pray God 1. may never be ro 
cursed as to have the power of religion suspended 
in me, but may I always desire to live near him, 
and find him near to me. If we have our minds 
illuminated from on high, the inward light will 
shine forth to the praise of Him who enkindled its 
glorious flame. The practice must correspond with 
the principle. Were we to try to make ourselves 
holy by our own feeble resolutions, we should soon 
find that we are weak indeed in opposing the force 
of temptation, and should be quickly overcome by 
it. But if the almivhty power which works in 
them that believe, has come down into our hearts 
from God himself, our obedience will be af such a 
nature, that we can never willingly doa single thing 
that is evil, for grace delivers us from the love there- 
of. Those birds which live much in the higher re- 
gions of the air, are gener4lly of a most cleanly k nd. 
They love to ascend and sing aloud, and to repeat 
their songs again and again, as their well-kept plu- 
mage bears them tothe skies. But those creatures 
that grovel in the mud, are dirty and diegusting in 
their habits. Could you mike a lark happy amongst 
animals so offensive! No; neither will the child 
of God, whose element is “in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus,” be otherwise than pure and spiritual 
in the holy habits of his regenerate wind.— Row- 
land Hill, 


PEACE IN DEATH. 


On board an East Indiaman was a pious boats- 
wain, whom, on this account, the crew Jouked upon 
asastrange man. The ship was overtaken with 
a storm so dread'ul, that every effort to preserve 
life, the captain said, ** All that conld be done had 
been done—it was impossible the vessel could 
weather it.” The ship seemed sinking—the cap- 
tain withdrew into the cabin—the men were some 
on their knees, and others with horror hanging on 
parts of the rigging. All expected the vessel 
would founder. ‘The boatswain had been very ac- 
tive, and apparantly unalarmed, during the whole 
of the gale. At this moment, when a heavy wave 
struck the ship, and seemed as if it would instant- 
ly sink her, looking up with a smile he exclaimed, 
“ Bles-ed be God, all iz right !” and began to sing. 
The storm afterwards abated, and the vessel was 
saved. Thua, amidst the storms of life, on the dark 
ocean of death, and amidst the terrors of the judg- 
ment day the Christian may still smile and exul- 
tingly exclaim, ** Blessed be God, all is right !” 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG MEN, 


In the course of my travels, I-have seen many a 
promising and fine young man gradually led to dis- 
sipation, gambling, and ruin, merely by the want 
of means to make a s litary evening p»ss pleasant- 
ly. Learnestly advise any youth who quits that 
abode of purity, peace and delight, his paternal 
home, to acquire a taste for reading and writing. 
At every place where he may reside long, evher 
in England or on the Continent, let him study to 
make his apartments as attractive and comfortable 
as possible; for he will find a little extraordinary 
expense, so bestowed at the beginning, to be good 
economy at the end ; let him read the test b oke in 
the language of the place in which he lives; and 
above all, let him never retire to rest without 
writing at least a page of original comments on 
what he has seen, read and heard in theday. This 
habit will teach him to observe and discriminate; 
for a man ceases to read with a desultory and 
wandering mind, which is utter waste of time, when 
he knows that an account of all the information 
which he has gaived must be written at night.— 
Clayton's Sketches of Biography. 


SIN AND SINNERS. 


_ The vilest thing is sin, and the basest thing is 
a sinner. Sinners are not, properly, of God’s n.a- 
king, but are vile things of the devil's and their 
own making, the only shameful thing in God's 
world. When a sinner hath his eyes opened to 
see himself, he loathes himself, and thinks that he 
is enough to pollute and defile and burden the 
whole creation of God. He abhors himself, and 
thinks that every one, cially the guilty, should 
abhor him too; but chiefly he judges himself most 
thsome to God.— Trail. 


whose disposition and practice saith,* There isno . 


hear the gracious and needful commynd, “Touch - 
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THE PRESBYTES 
SATURDAY, DECEMBE! 


To Conzesrompents.—We are still compelled 
to delay several communications from want of 
room. 

Caepit.—On the first page of our last number, 
‘an excellent article on * The spirit and move- 
mente of the Papacy,” should have been credited 
‘to the Baltimore Literary and Religious Mag- 


Assrmaty’s Appointment.—It will be recol- 
lected that the General Assembly has recom- 
mended to the churches to observe the first Sab- 
bath of January as a day of special prayer for 
the conversion of the world, and that on the occa- 
sion, as an appropriate accompaniment, collections 
will be taken up for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


Gowns Acain.—A respected correspondent, in 
alluding to the language of the resolution of the 
New Brunswick Presbytery, in which the pro- 
priety of reviving the practice of wearing gowns 
ie urged, remarks : “I think the question ought 
to be discussed, if it were only to show to our 
uninformed members, that such a usage would not 
be, in any proper understanding of the terms, a 
resumption of any thing which has prevailed 
among American Presbyterians. It would be 
just as correct to advise us to resume spectacles, 
gaiters, or fair-top boots, and much more 80, to 
resume wigs, and Geneva caps, Of all Presby- 
terian ministers in America, from the beginning, 
perhaps one in a thousand, has worn the gown: 
it is otherwise among the Congregationalists.” 

As it is natural to associate the Professors at 
Princeton with the acts of the New Brunswick 
Presbytery, we wish our readers to know, that 
with almost entire unanimity, the resident pro- 
fessors at Princeton, are opposed to the Presby- 
terian assumption of the gown. 


Perrectionism.—Dr. Beecher, it is said, is 
delivering a course of Lectures against the doc- 
trines of the Perfectionists. We hope he will 
strike at the root of the error, by assailing the New 
Haven divinity which he has hitherto upheld. 
Nothing can be more manifest to us, than the 
fact, that Tayloriem, in ita legitimate consequen- 
ces, is rank Perfectionism, and hence the incon- 
sistency of holding the one, and assailing the 
other. 


Heresy Honritt.—If any body reads the 
Hexagon, they must perceive that its erratic au- 
thor has, in the fullest senae of his own definition 
of the thing, become a heresy hunter; the last 
occupation we should have thought the gentleman 
would have assumed, considering his oft-express- 
ed abhorrence of the crime. How strangely do 
circumstances alter cases ! 


ve or Curist !—An important 
question ; and reader, it is directed to you per- 
" gonally. As in the sight of God what reply can 
you give toit? The Son of God has been re- 
vealed from heaven in a character, and for a pur- 
pose which none should dare lightly disregard ; 
and yet when he tabernacled in our flesh, he was 
a stumbling block to the Jew, and foolishness to 
the Greek. He came to his own, and his own 
received him wot, but esteemed him as a root out 
of dry ground without form or comeliness. Men 
differed about his character, some esteeming him 
a good man, but most regarding him as a de- 
ceiver. 

The religion which he taught has now been 
eighteen hundred years before the world, and we 
find the same differences of opinion concerning its 
author still prevailing. To the question, what 
think ye of Chriet? one will reply that he alto- 
gether doubts whether euch a person ever existed. 
Another will admit his existence, but deny his 
divine mission, and regard his religion as a cun- 
-ningly devised fable. Suill another will pretend 
to reverence the Lord Jesus as a perfectly wise and 
good man, who had intimate intercourse with 
heaven, but no just claim to a divine character. 
Another will satisfy himself that he entertains the 
most orthodox faith respecting the Son of God, 
and yet you see nothing of the spirit of the Mas- 
ter in his life. Another will tell you, if he speaks 
candidly, that he is so absorbed in the pursuit of 
worldly things, that he seldom, if ever, thinks of 
Christ at all, either good or bad. But setting 
aside the views of the atheist, infidel, unitarian, 
formalist, and worldling, we ask the humble Chris- 
tian, what he thinks of Christ? He is one who 
can speak intelligently. He has received light 
from heaven, which has dissipated his prejudice, 
and scattered his darkness. He can speak what 
he knows, and testify what he has seen; and what 
testimony does he bear? He regards him as 
the chief among ten thousand, and ae altogether 
lovely; as Creator, King, Redeemer; and when 
he speake of him with a full heart, he testifies to 
the whole world of the excellency of his Lord. 
‘Is it not he who sought me when a stranger, 
reclaimed me from the degradation and ruin of 
sin, touched my heart with true penitence, opened 
my eyes to my danger, and pointed me to hisown 
cross for relief? Did he not whisper peace to 
my perturbed bosom, and subdue the fierceness 
of an envenomed conscience? When trembling 

on the verge of hell, did he not pluck me asa 
brand from the burning? Am I not an heir of 
salvation by his grace, in the hope of the full rev- 
elation of which, I daily and joyfully live? Has 
he not soothed me in sorrow, helped me in diffi- 
culty, delivered me in temptation, and imparted 
to me the foretastes of the heavenly rest? In 
every step of my toilsome pilgrimage, am I not 
permitted to lean on his arm, and pour out all my 
sorrows into his bosom? Have I any friend like 
him, who sticketh tome closer than a brother ? 
If I offend him, he forgives me; if I stumble, he 
upholds; and under a thousand provocations, 
which would alienate any earthly friend, he re- 
proves, and then wipes away my tears. He has 
never disappointed me when I have trusted him, 
and he has promised to be with me even to death, 
and beyond the grave. And shall I not love him ! 
Ie he not dearer to me than al! the world besides ? 
Is not my sweetest meditation of him, and is not 
my principal quarrel with my proud and obdurate 
heart that it does not love him more? Can I not 
endure the troubles of life because he is near to 
help and soothe me? Can [ not comfortably 
look into the grave because he has sanctified it! 
And is not heaven rendered infinitely deliyhiful, 
because there I shall see him face to face? What 
think I of Christ! He is all my salvation, and 
all my desire. His law is my rule of life, his 
righteousness my justification, his intercession my 
pledge of acceptance in the last great day. He 
‘bas imposed on me an unspeakable obligation, 
and J consider it my reasonable service to present 


ga 
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Tae Prorest.—Enquiry tas;heen made 
eg.a Protest which our catfempondent,, who 
pecount ofthe late diviniog.in the Sy 
of Genessee, alluded to, and which we were una- 
ble to furnish, as it had never been published. 
We are, however, acquainted with the facts in 
the case, which may satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers, 

It appears that at the meeting of the above 
named Synod, which was held in Rochester, in 
October, 1839, a motion was made to send up the 
Synodical Records, for review, to the New-school 
General Assembly, by which act it was designed 
to give a formal recognition to that body. The 
subject wag debated, and when the vote was 
finally taken, there wae found to be atie! The 
Moderator finally gare his casting vote in favour 
of sending up the records, and thus the New- 
school General Assembly was recognized by the 
Synod of Genessee by a majority of one! The 
minority, including many of the most prominent 
and influential men in the Synod, protested against 
the act, and among other reasons of protest, they 
stated that the decision of the Synod was designed 
to attach them to a new body, and form new ecclesi- 
astical connexions, whereas they, the protestants, 
did notacknowledge the jurisdiction of either of the 
General Assemblies ; and hence it was their deter- 
mination not to reeognize the act of the Synod as 
authoritative, and to decline entirely to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the New-school As- 
sembly. 

This protest, so strongly and numerously sign- 
ed, was entered on the minutes, and at the last 
meeting of the Synod, was made a ground of ac- 
tion against the protesters, after many of them 
had, unconscious of any such attempt, left the 
Synod for their homes, and- this led to the divi- 
sion of which we have already given an account. 
Contrary to our expectations, we have not yet 
heard the result of the convention called by the 
minority, to meet in Rochester. 


Murper.—The foul and aggravated murder of 
Mr. Suydam, President of one of the banks of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has occupied a 
large share of the public attention. That a gen- 
tleman of high standing, in fulfilment of an ap- 
pointment, should ia mid-day, in a populous city, 
step into a neighbour’s house, and in a few mi- 
nutes be wantonly murdered, and buried in the 
cellar a mangled corpse, is a circumstance so 
startling and so illustrative of the insecarity of 
life, that it might well not only call forth sym- 
pathy for the bereaved, but awaken solemn re- 
flections on the depth of human depravity. 

We allude, however, to this case, for the spe- 
cial purpose of reprobating the plea, which it has 
become customary, in our courts of justice, to 
urge in extenuation of all crimes which are unu- 
sually atrocious. If an ordinary murder is com- 
mitted, there is a probability that the perpetrator 
willbe brought to justice; but if the culprit, in 
the desperate wickedness of his heart, imbrues his 
hands in the blood of his fellow creatures, and 
associates with the act, circumstances of unspeak- 
able and fiendish malignity, the favourite ground 
of his defence is insanily. Upon this ground, 
ingenuity may raise a very fanciful superstruc- 
ture, and the arts of oratory may persuade a jury 
that what are the evidences of a deep depravity 
of heart, are nothing more than the marks of a 
disordered intellect; and that what should sub- 
ject the criminal to the heaviest penalty of the 
insulted law, is only a reason and an occasion 
for public sympathy. 7 

It was but as yesterday, that an individual, 
from the impulse of mortified pride, deliberately 
planned the murder of his own child, and 
having braced his nerves for the infernal deed, 
by frequent potations of brandy, in mid-day, and 
in the most public part of a city, hurried his 
unconscious victim out of life, by a death the 
most terrific; and yet respectable physicians, and 
lawyers were found to plead insanity in exculpa- 
tion of the deed. The culprit is acquitted, but 
subjected to confinement; and then in a few 
months, others are found to procure his libera- 
tion, on the ground that the insanity had as con- 
veniently disappeared, as it had occurred to serve 
purpose. 

We would not wish to prejudge the case of the 
unhappy man who stands charged with the mur- 
der of Mr. Suydam, but if his legal advocates 
shall discover, on trial, that there is no hope of 
extricating their client by breaking the strong 
chain of circumstantial evidence which now en- 
compaeses him, we hope we shall not hear of the 
plea of insanity, where there appears to be only 
the madness of desperate wickedness. Where 
the law guarantees to every good citizen protec- 
tion in all his rights, and particularly security of 
life against all violence, no respectable lawyer or 
physician should, on slight pretences, render so 
benevolent an intention nugatory. The escape 
of a murderer is an exposure of the whole com- 
munity ; if the most atrocious of all crimes may 
be excused, on the pretended want of responsi- 
bility on the part of the perpetrator, then of what 
use are law and government, and what is the se- 
curity of the good citizen? ‘The plea of insan- 
ity under such circumstances should never be ad- 
mitted, except upon the most unquestionable evi- 
dence, of an insanity previous to the indictable 
act, otherwise it will be the convenient cover of 
all crimes, and the available plea of all rogues. 


Ecciesiastical.—The Rev. Thomas Aitkin, 
recently from Scotland, was installed pastor of the 
congregation of Sparta, Livingston county, New 
York, on the 27th August last, by the Presbytery 
of Caledonia in connexion with the Synod of 
New Jersey. 

By the same Presbytery, on the 7th October, 
the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, was installed pastor 
of the congregation of Scottsville, Monroe county, 
New York. 

Also, on the 10th November, the Rev. John 
Gosman, D.D., was installed pastor of the con- 
gregation at Port Byron, Cayuga county, New 
York. 


For the Presbyterian, 
“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT?” 


Mr. Editor—As it cannot fail to interest you, 
and those that rejoice in the prosperity of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, I feel it my duty to state, that 
the church in Second below Christian street, Phil- 
adelphia, over which the Rev. Mr. Prior is Pastor, 
1s now happily enjoying a refreshing season from 
the presence of the Lord—they have been holding, 
and purpose to continue through Divine assistance, 
a protracted meeting—during this meeting the 
Lord has signally displayed his power and his 
grace; several precious souls, who before the 
meeting commenced, were wandering upon the 
dark mountains of error and unbelief, are now re- 
turned to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. The 
meetings have been marked with the deepest so- 
lemnity, and much fecling*is manifested by those 
that attend them. It is a pleasing sight to enter 
where the meetings are held; for here we have the 


body and épirit as living saczifice te bim.” 


‘pleasure of seeing-a-beloved and highly esteemed 
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brother of the Baptist Chur ‘the Rev. Thomas 


Porter, cooperating with thé Pastor of the-ehtirch 
in this highly interesting work, that 
rethreq caggome up to 


the prosperity of Zion is paramount in their affec- 
tions. My brother, pray for us, that the Lord may 
continue these mercy d until the district of 
Southwark is refreshed with a heavenly shower of 
Onesimus. 


grace. Amen, in Gospel bonds. 


MR. KNIFFIN’S CASE. 
Piymouta, Wayne Co. Michigan. 
To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—You will serve the cause 
of truth and righteousness by giving the following 
a place in your columns, Our cause in this sec- 
tion of the State is as yet small. The course taken 
by the Buffalo Presbytery toward Br. Kniffin has 
involved us in trouble, and we see no way in 
which his character and that of the cause with 
which we are connected can be sustained but by 
publishing to the world, in answer to the doings of 
the Buffalo Presbytery, the following history. 

Respectfully, I. A. Crayton, 


At a meeting of the Ministers and Elders of the 
Presbytery of Michigan, held at Northville, No- 
vember 24, 1840—(a meeting of the entire body 
being impracticable at present,)—the following. 
statements and resolution were passed, and their 
publication requested in the Presbyterian. 


Rev. William C. Kniffin commenced his minis- 
try in one of our churches, in May, 1839. In May 
1840, the formation of a Presbytery, in connexion 
with the General Assembly, was resolved upon in 
this vicinity. His Presbytery having seceded trom 
the Assembly, and he having been out of their 
bounds a year, and no charges against him, as ap- 
pears from the letter of their stated clerk, and the 
majority of his former church and society having 
testified that “the difficulties that occasioned Ine 
removal, in no sense affected his Christian or min- 
isterial character,”’ he was admitted a constituent 
member of this body, according to the provisions of 
the General Assembly, to ministers and churches 
of the exscinded Synods, wishing to retain their 
original connexion. 

he division on account of his removal continu- 
ing among the people of his former charge, charges 
were tabled against the church, by some of its own 
members, for want of discipline, and allowing their 
members to slander his character, in which charges 
he united as a prosecutor, in July, 1840, before the 
Presbytery of Buffalo. After which he was sus- 
pended from the ministry, on charges founded upon 
“common fame,” and the testimony of witnesses 
— had evidently made it such by their own ma- 
ignity. 

K. laid before his session the 
act and report of the Presbytery of Buffalo, also of 
the membersof his former church and society, who 
heard the investigation that “ nothing was proved 
against him affecting his moral or Christian char- 
acter—and that he never possessed in that commu- 
nity more of the confidence of every honest and 
unprejudiced person than at present.” The ses- 
sion advised him to continue his ministry, and 
wrote to the Presbytery, requesting a copy@f the 
testimony for adjudication before his own Presby- 
tery—for copying which Mr. K. offered to pay 
reasonable charges, in place of which they pub- 
lished his suspension to the world. 

“Having waited for some months, and not re- 
ceiving the testimony, we have obtained a copy of 
it from L. F. Carver, Esq., taken at the time of 
trial, and certified on oath to be correct; and hav- 
ing deliberately and prayerfully investigated the 
testimony, jn connexion with all the charges 
and specifications tabled against him, we have 
unanimously arrived at the following conclusion: 
“That while we discover something in his spirit 
and language that have not in all cases been the 
most prudent, yet, in view of all the provocations 
of the case, we have found nothing that should im- 
pair the confidence of the Church in his Christian 
character, or injure his usefulness as a gospel min- 
ister.” 

As there may et an inconsistency ‘in his 
submitting toa trial before a body to which he was 
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not amenable, we further state—we have evidence 
before us that the “ useful member of the church” 
had beef so 


bdlause 


alluded to by the Buffalo brag dag? 
slandered by members of her own church, 
Mr. K. visited frequently in the family, and 
her husband and herself espoused his cause, that, 
had there not been an investigation of the charges 
against him in that place, his innocence could not 
so well have been attested. This whole prosecu- 
tion, from the testimony, and other statements on 
which we rely, appears to have originated from 
different views between himself and a part of the 
members of his former church, upon some of the 
exciting topics of the day. 
Attest: J. A. Cuayton, Moderator. 
H. S. Clerk. 
Signed by permission of brother Fuller, 
J. A. Crayton. 


“ As the New York Observer and the New York 
Evangilist have published the decision of the Buf- 


publish this statement also. 


The Ohio Observer of November 26th, a religious 
paper, and the organ of communication for the 
Synod of the Western Reserve and its Presbyte- 
ries, contains an official report of the “* Proceedings 
of the Presbytery of Huron, in the case of Mr. H. 
C. Taylor, a licentiate of that Presbytery, and Edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Evangelist. It appears that a 
young man by the name of Norton, a member of 
the Oberlin Institute, had written licentious letters, 
and had endeavoured to seduce several young wo- 
men in the place. The following is the official 
statement of the facts as made up from the admis- 
sions of Mr. Taylor. 

“That Mr. Taylor was one of a party of twelve 
residing with him at Oberlin, who did, on the night 
of the 25th of July last, violently seize the person 
of a young man—a member of the Oberlin institu- 
tion—that, after seizing said student, they did gag 
him, and blindfold him, and, after much and prayer- 
ful consultation, they did inflict upon his naked 
back twenty-five stripes witha rawhide. Thry did 
further interrogate freely the said young man, not 
only in reference to the licentious letters which he 
was accused of writing, but in reference to his other 
conduct and any disorderly transactions in which 
they suspected him of having participated during 
/his membership in the Institution—respecting his 
accomplices, &c. &c.—and, further, they did extort 


falo Presbytery, they are respectfully requested to 


from said young man full confessions implicating 
himeelf. 

“It is further true that the arrest was affected 
in compliance with arrangements previously se- 
cured by correspondence between the young man 
and the pirty of which Mr. Taylor was an accom- 
plice, and one of the said letters was written with 
the privity of said Tavlor, and over a fictitious 
signa'ure, purporting to belong to a young lady: 
and that a female did go upon the ground at th: 
time and place designated, alone, asadecoy. The 
whole transaction was not completed until after 
the Sabbath had commenced. The young man wa- 
about seventeen years of age, and was directed be- 


out even going to hisroom. Mr. Taylor freely ad- 
mitted that, as editor of the Oberlin Evangelist, he 
had fully discountenanced a resort to Lynch law. 
His apology for engaging in this transaction of law- 
less violence is that the moral purity of the com- 
munity at Oberlin required that such measures 
should be adopted as the only effectual remedy in 
a case that the civil law did not reach—thnt there 
were many things in the Providence of God indi- 
cating it as a course of duty, and that their general 
plan of operations was submitted to one of the Pro- 
fessors in the Theologica! department of the Insti- 
tution,’and was assented to by him!! While Mr. 
Taylor regards the inflicting of the stripes as wrong, 
and asks the forgiveness of the Presbytery and of 
God, he still thinks, as his mature, deliberate, and 
prayerful opinion, that, under the circumstances, 
all the other proceedings in in the case were right 
and proper.” 


one of the fruits of the Oberlin theology ! 


Presbytery voted to recall the license of Mr. Tay- 
lor to preach the gospel. 


fore his release to leave the town forthwith, with-. 


POPERY—No.f. 

lecture was'Welivered before ‘the Athenian 
Institute of Philadelphia, the other evening, on 
the “ Age of Queen Elizabeth,” in the course of 
which, (tf we may credit the daily papers,) it was 
affirmed, that “ the Reformation was not occasion- 


ed by the abuses of the Church, but by the spirit of 


the age,” since “the Church was much purer at 
that time than party spirit had represented it to 
be.” This is a notable discovery, truly. Whata 
set of ignoramuses the historians and annalists of 
the last three centuries have been, that none of 
them have hit upon it. And what a sad delusion 
has Protestant Christendom been under all this 
while, in fancying that the Church of Rome was 
any thing but a “ pure” Church at that period, and 
that its “ abuses” were of some considerable mag- 
nitude. Let it be considered, however, in exten- 
uation of the popular mistake on this point, that 
there were a few circumstances which the benight- 
ed Protestants of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, could not easily accommodate to their 
notions of a “ pure” Church. One of these is 
thus related by acertain Bishop Burnet, in a book 
called the “ History of the Reformation :” 

“In the year 1709, [long after the Reformation 
had corrected some of the abuses of the Church,] 
the privateers of Bristol took a galleon, in which 
they found five hundred bales of Bulls, (for in- 
dulgences ;) and sixteen reams were in a bale. 
So that they reckon the whole came to 3,840,000. 
These bulla are imposed on the people, and sold, 
the lowest at three rials, a little more than twenty 
pence, but to some at about eleven pounds of our 
money. . . All areobligated to buy them in Lent.” 

This traffic was carried on upon a still grander 
scale, at the time that great agitator,” Martin 
Luther, begun to disturb the peace of the Church; 
and Protestants have always thought that it had 
@ squinting at least towards corruption. But thanks 
to the superior sagacity of the present age, it is 
now discovered, that this is altogether a hallucina- 
tion; and notwithstanding the Pope did speculate 
a little in indulgences, as the proceeds were appro- 
priated to the erection of St. Peter’s, we cannot, 
as good Christians, look upon it in any other light 
than as a proof of his zeal for the honour of reli- 
gion, and his determination to restore the Church 
to its primitive “ purity.” 

But, seriously, could the lecturer above alluded 
to, have counted so far upon the ignorance or the 
credulity of his audience, as to suppose that they 
would acquiesce in a sentiment so flatly contra- 
dicted by all history? Are a Protestant commu- 
nity to be gravely told that “the Reformation was 
not occasioned by the abuses of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church?” What is this but to tell them in 
covert language, that the Reformation was wrong; 
that their fathers were guilty of schism; and that 
there were no “abuses” sufficient to justify them 
in casting off the yoke of papal bondage? These 
sentiments may be very flattering to Romaniete ; 
and there is evidently a bold effort now making 
by nominal Protestants, to give them currency 
among the people of this country. But those who 
are engaged in this work, would do well to re- 
member that there are some few Protestants still 
left among us, who cherish the principles of the 
Reformers, and who do not care to hear Popery 
applauded at the expense of those illustrious men 
to whom, under God, the world is indebted for 
all that it enjoys of civil and religious liberty. 

WIckLiFF. 
For the Presbyteran, 
POOR MINISTERS WANTED. 


A writer in the Presbyterian, on the destitutions 
of our Church, has presented some affecting re- 
marks in relation to the spirit which should actuate 
ministers of the gospel. I hope he is mistaken 
when he thinks that there is, in many, a great lack 
of interest in their work, and an improper disposi- 
tion to seek out eligible situations in the Church. 
These are however solemn considerations, and 
ouvht to induce us to the most serious self-exami- 
nation, in order to ascertain our spirit and motives, 
While I have never thought that rough suspicions, 
or fierce charges, on such points, were either be- 
coming or useful, it is very proper to hold up to 
view frequently the character and duties of the 
ministry. 

While it is most true that the example of the 
blessed Saviour should be followed, yet I think that 
there may be an excessive requisition here. His 
example was not only perfect, but he was able to 
suit himself exactly to all circumstances. To us 
the path of duty is not always plain, while our in- 
firmities and circumstances may frequently bias the 
judgment to wrong conclusions, and yet the inten- 
tions and spirit of office may be most pure and de- 
voted. It ought not to be forgotten, and ministers 
especially ought not to forget in relation to their 
brethren, that they are but men. 

His remarks, though, led me particularly to re- 
flect on a topic to which my mind has frequently 
reverted, lately—viz: The necessity of a race of 
ministers who shall make up their minds to be poor. 
It ie true that some will be well off, if not rich, but 
the majority must be poor, and some of them dis- 


_ tressinzly so. Until this takes place, the ministry 
: must be more or less secularized. 


OBERLIN PERFECTION AND LYNCH LAW) 


If ministers will 
think that they ought to live very comfortably, 
and even lay up a little for adversity, old age, 
and their families, it is not possible, in the present 
state and prospects of the Church. to devote them- 
selves exclusively to their official duties. I pur- 

ly pass by the questions concerning the abso- 
[ate de y of submission to poverty, or whether it is 
their rightful inheritance, or most conducive to their 
usefulness, or is honourable to the Church, and in- 
sist only on the fact that they must be poor, if 
Providence does not specially assist them, or they 
do not connect some other business with their high 
and holy calling. 

In proof of this, look at the number who are 
poor. The majority of ministers get from three to 
five hundred dollars a year. When we take into 
view their families, hospitality, want of acquain- 
tance often with worldly management, and the 
dribbling manner in which they receive a portion 
of their promised salaries, it is at once perceived 
that itis with the utmost difficulty, accompanied 
with grievous harassment of mind, that they can 
hold life and their families together from year to 
year. If faithful sketches of the situations of many 
of the brethren were given, they would embody a 
report of facts which would startle the Church; 
and, if they did not excite sympathy, would, at 
least, silence unbelief in relation to their destitu- 
tion and trials, the charge of selfishness, and the 
busy tongue of censure. 

The necessity of the fact presses on us again if 
we look at the number of our weak destitutions, 
and the churches that are yet to be gathered. Be- 
sides, there are various causes in operation, more 
or less, in different parts of the country, which af- 
fect injuriously the presentand prospective strength 
of the Church. The division has left to us some 
weak points. In some portions, too, the kind of 
population has changed, and reduced our strength. 
And, again, the spirit of sectarism, is rife in the 
land. Every denomination is engaged in building 
themselves up, and, often by efforts the most intru- 
sive and proselyting. From the peculiar oganiza- 
tion, and kind of men, of some of the denomina- 
tions, they can live any where. And, then, the 
liberal spirit of the age, is, to a great degree, pro- 
fessedly indifferent to denominational distinctions, 
and has no prejudices, except always against the 
Presbyterian Church. Moreover, a great many 
of our own people are so zealous for our spirituali- 
ty, and so desirous of our usefulness, that it seems 
they can hardly be brought to think that we are 
flesh and blood like themselves, and have the same 
wants; or, they think that poverty is our doom, and 
that it would be wicked in them toattempt to alter 
it; or, that we have some hocus pocus way of liv- 
ing, beyond the ordinary methods which minister 
to their necessities and comfort. O for the Welsh- 
man’s ladder, that we might go up to heaven on 
Sabbath evening, and come down again on the next 
Sebbath morning. 

Now, the question is, will we consent to pover- 


ty? Will those who are engaged in secular em- 
ploymeuts relinquish them? and will the young 


This is ‘going on to perfection” in legislation) men who are preparing, and may hereafter prepare 
and jurisprudence with rapid strides. Is not this; for the ministry, make up their minds to endure 
The| privations and poverty, and sometimes absolute 


want. It is important that the determination be 


Wards disappointed. If laid up by lingering 
actual old age, you mgst look to your wives 
ildren, if able, to provide ; and jee 

not to calculate, after your death, on inuch, or long 
to ond fainilies, who have 
enj your Jabours, as they will generally con- 
sider that fou ciently turthen 

to them while living. And you cannot look to the 
whole Church, fur she has mede no provision for 
the widows and orphans of her ministers. There 
is indeed a widow's fund, but most of you will not 
be able to comply with its terms, eo as to secure 
re thing from it to those whom you may leave be- 

ind, 

If, in view of what probably is before them, if 
themselves to the minis- 
try, t urch will be tly enlarged and proe- 
pered, The vineyard Blessed are 
they who with faith and zeal, shall enter in and 
labour. Great faith is requisite to devotedness un- 
der such circumstances, as it must rise above the 
strength and clamours of natural ease, and comfort, 
and affection; fix firmly on Providence, trusting 
him in relation to your Jot, and the present inter- 
ests and future destinies of your families, and eye 
reward in gracious coneolations and hopes 

ere, and in the crown of glory and blessedness 
hereafter. R—d. 
ror the Pres 
THE REASON WHY SOME THINK ‘THERE 
ARE MINISTERS ENOUGH. 


I think that I have found out the reason why a 
great many good le suppose there are minis- 
ters enough. It is, that whenever a large or re- 
spectable church, or a church which offers a plea- 
sant and comfortable settlement for a pastor, be- 
comes vacant, immediately there is a swarm of 
ministers gathered around it, all trying to get a 
call. Ido not wonder that people who see these 
thinge, conclude that there are ministers enough. 
I should think so too, if | had not other facts to 
correct my judgment. The truth is, however, 
that such cases. are not so conclusive as they are 
supposed to be, in proof of the opinion, that wedo 
not need more ministers. In fact, they are no 
proof at all. When a good comfortable settlement, 
or a pleasant location becomes vacant, all the min- 
isters who are seeking a change, and all who are 
thinking of making a change, within a hundred 
miles of the spot, begin to inquire about it, and 
become known as candidates for the vacancy. 
Within this wide circuit, there may be some six, 
or eight, or ten, persons, who may deem it worth 
lnoking into, and consequently collect around it. 
When another vacancy of the same kind ,occurs, 
this flock immediately rises in a body, leaving the 
favoured one of its number in ion, and set- 
tles down about the new opening, each one to try 
again forasettlement. Thus a small number of 
this class of ministers, by moving about from va- 
cancy to vacancy, by keeping up a sort of ubiqui- 
ty, make the impression that there area great 
many, who cannot find places to settle; while the 
truth is, there are comparatively few. And those 
few are commonly hovering about our cities, and 
large churches, where they are least needed. | 
would not, for the world, harm a single individual, 
nor do I mean these remarks as indiscriminate cen- 
sure. But I do fee] bound to make known, what 
[ know is an almost universal sentiment among 
the reflecting people in our cities, that great in- 
jury is done—unintentionally of course—by a cer- 
tain small class of ministers in the way I have de- 
scribed. It operates like o dead weight upon the 
benevolent effurts of the Church. It robs of its 
power every appeal to the Christian sympathies of 
our people, for increa meang to furnish the 
Gospel to the destituti in our Church, and in 
the world at Jarge. And above all, it almost para- 
lyzes the vital powers of those great institutions, 
which are designed to bring out and train for the 
service of Jesus Christ, a ministry in some degree 
adequate to the mighty wants and woes of our 
perishing world. I do wish there were not so many 
unemployed ministers about our large cities, and 
good churches, while there are such wide and 
mournful destitutions in our country, and such 
masses of heathen who need the Gospel. 

But, at all events, if these ministers do not feel 
themselves called, (and we do not mean to say that 
they are,) to go out into the wilderness, and build 
up the waste places of Zion, and convert herde- 
serts into blooming gardens of the Lord, this 
forms no reason at all, why we do not need others 
to do this work. If we had ten times as many un- 
employed ministers as we have, it would not di- 
minish, in the least, the urgency of the demand 
for more of another sort, so Jong as there remain, 
as is supposed, 1406 destitute places, containing a 
million of souls, within our own bounds, where the 
Gospel might be planted by our Church. There 
is far more reason now, than when the command 
was first given, fo “pray the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers into his har- 
vest.” oO. P. Q. 

For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS, No. V. 


Many reasons might be given to show that our 
Church ought to go forward with energy, in the 
Foreign Missionary work. In this paper I shall 
mention one, which, | am persuaded, will com- 
mend itself to the ——_ of every reflecting 
mind—it is, that our Foreign Missionary orghniza- 
tion has been the child of God’s good providence ; 
it8 Mmiesiang, also have been attended with man 
evidences of providential favour. Let us us loo 
at some of these proofs. 

The Foreign missionary establishment of our 
Church, then, was commenced amidst the misgiv- 
ings of its authors, and the indifference even of 
many missionary people ; and yet it had true-heart- 
ed men to support it, and its early years were 
spent in almost the only peaceful part of the Church 
amonget the large body of united and sincere Pres- 
byteriens in the Synod of Pittsburgh. It was com- 
menced in the right place, though many men 
may have thought otherwise. 

After the beginning had been made, the whole 
Church, too unmindful of her duty under milder 
influences, was summoned to the work of missions 
by the mingled voices of earnest friends and deci- 
ded opponents; the one calling on Zion to share 
in the honour of her Lord's service, thruugh her 
own institutions, the other strongly discouraging 
all distinctive missionary operations, but both being, 
the latter unconsciously, instruments of securing 
general attention to the subject of Foreign Mis- 
sions. and.a general agreement to support that 
cause. And when the storm away, the 
Church was seen fairly embarked, with all hands 
at their places, and richly freighted with the bless- 
ings of the Gospel of peace, for the or hea- 
then nations. In at least three other leading bodies 
of Christians in this country, the support of the 
Foreign Missonary cause, and the acknowledg- 
ment of its claims, are by no means co general as 
in our denomination. And although it does not 
become us to use the language of boasting in any 
circumstances, and especially when we have been 
so deficient in our duty, yet we may and ought to 
be thankful that the events of Providence were so 
ordered, and the influences of Divine grace so 
vouchsafed unto us, that no one in all our commu- 
nion now hesitates to acknowledge the obligation 
and importance of this duty. 

Let us now view the Church in one of her most 
important and Apostolic characteristics, as a di- 
divine Institution for the spread of the Gospel. Her 
best men felt most thankful that no longer obliged 
to contend with brethren, her forces were now 
marshalled for the Lord’s service in heathen fields 
of action ; and some were beginning to look around, 

obably for commanding posts to be occupied. 

he choice has been made already, however, and 
under the marked favour of Providence. Explor- 
ers had travelled through our western forests, visi- 
ted the unhealthy coast of Africa, crossed over the 
broad plains of India, and had already planted sta- 
tions among the heathen, while the Church was 
spending her strength at home in ce ntending for 
her rights and duty. When prepared to go for- 
ward asa united body in this work of her Lord, 
the Church found herself connected by these new- 
ly formed missions with three-fourths of the une- 
vangelized inhabitants of the world.—With the 
Indians; her nearest unevangelized neighbours, 
having not only strong but peculiar claims on her be- 
nevolence. With western and central Africa; one 


have been sufficiently turthensome | la 


. sick- | theniam. The accursed slave trade and the efforts for 
Mess, or put aside by the infirmities ot premature its suppression, the embittered controversies of Ab- 


olitionigts @nd Colonizationists, the reports of mis- 
sionarigs travellers, and the existence among 
ourselves of large numbers of African descendants, 
have alike yr a the minds of Christians to the 
importance of sending the to that bleed: 

nd. Recent have this mission 
field with new interest, and have led the friends of 
African missions to furm brighter of success. 

With China ; having one fourth, if not one third, 
of the homan race for her citizens. Never before 
were the interests of this great people placed in so 
Critical a position, And whatever opinion may be 
formed concerning the cause of the present conflict, 
its result, it can hardly be doubted, will be favour- 
able to enlarge missionary labours. in 
the policy of the empire will probably be made in 
any event, changes which will give a wider scope 
to the benevolence of Christians; for the progress 
of all national and persona! affairs, at the present 
time more obviously than ever, is towards the com- 
pletion of the work of redemption on earth. The 
eyes of the world are now fixed on China, and the 
eyes of the Church ought to be; those millions of 
men have strong claims on the bene and 
zeal of Christians. 

With India; another most densely populous 
country ; where our la t mission has been form- 
ed under as decidedly favourable providential cir- 
cumstances, oe as have been witnessed in 
the history of any modern mission. Some of the 
links in the chain of providences by which this 
mission has been established are so bright that we 
cannot but see them now ; others weshali see here- 
after. Had our missionaries reached Calcutta a 
year sooner, or a year later, they would not, proba- 
bly, have formed a mission in the north of Fadia 
they might have settled in some other part of that 
extensive country, but they could not have availed 
themselves of inquiries made by a distinguished 
Scotch missionary, nor perhaps of the kind influence 
ofa civilian high in office, both leading them to 
decide on the upper. Provinces, which are decidedly 
the most favourable regions for our missions. The 
severest bereavements, also, were nade the occa- 
sion of effecting what could not, humanly speaking, 
have been accomplished if they had not occurred. 
The Joss of a boat in a storm on the Ganges, led to 
& missionary’s occupying a most important station 
much sooner than had been intended, and yet not 
at all too soon. The breaking up of an orphan 
school supported by private charity, on account of 
the death of a benevolent English lady, occurring 
as a party of missionary brethren were on their way 
to a distant station, became the occasion of formi 
& new station, and of more than one hundred orphan 
children being placed under the care of the Church, 
to be brought up for her service among the heathen. 

These things are parts of the Lord’s ways to- 
wards our missionary organization at home, and 
our missionary labours abroad. Our readers can- 
not fail to see how they work together both for the 
encouragement and efficiency of our Church in the 
missionary enterprize. What she has attempted, 
though so poate of her resource, has yet been 
graciously accepted. Vast fields of labour are now 
spread before her. There is room for the largest 
exertion of her benevolence. It is truly wonder- 
ful that such important mission fields should be 
prepared for the Church, during the very time that 
she was preparing to enter on the missionary work. 
Was not this coincidence of the Lord’s appuinting ? 
—His providence thus called us to solemn duty. 
And as we think on the past and look on the pre- 
sent, we almost hear the sound of a going in the 
tops of the Mulberry trees; it becomes us to bestir 
ourselves; the Lorp is going out — us. 


For the Presbyterian, 
BAPTISM IN PRISON, 


Rev. and Dear Sir—As the following incident 
is somewhat novel in its character, at Jeast so far 
as my knowledge extends, I take the liberty to 
offer it as a smal! contribution to the columns of the 

n reflecting on the subject of Baptism, have 
often thought that the prmctelnn evidence 
afforded by the case of the juilor, was decidedly 
favourably to our apostolic manner of administer- 
ing that holy ordinance. The loneliness of the 
midnight hour, the employment of the jailor as 
keeper of robbers and felons, rendering it inexpe- 
dient to leave his position for any pry mek the lo- 
cation of the prison in the city of Philippi, and 
other circumstances which might be specified, ail 
seem to exclude the idea of immersion, and to fa- 
vour the more simple and convenient mode of 
sprinkling. In the exercise of my ministerial du- 
ties, I have recently for the first time in my life, 
enjoyed an opportunity of subjecting a similar 
combination of circumstances, to the test of actual 
experiment, and I am happy to say, the result has 
been entirely coincident with my previous impres- 
sions. Some months since, a coloured woman was 
condemned to the gallows, for the murder of the 
only son of her master, an interesting little boy 
about six years of age. The Court which found 
her guilty, thought proper for reasons which they 
deemed sufficient, to recommend her to Execu- 
tive clemency. ‘This recommendation naturally 
awakened the expectation that pardon would be 
finally extended, or that her sentence would be 
commuted, and consequently the short time allow- 
ed her for preparation fur eternity, was suffered to 
pass away unimproved. As the unfortunate cul- 
prit had thus unintentionally been deluded into an 
error. which might prove fatal to her eternal inte- 
rests, I thought proper to ask our excellent Gov- 
ernor to add a few weeks to the period of her pro- 
bation. With a promptitude which did honour to 
his generous heart, he immediately gave a favour- 
able response to the petition. During the period 
which was thus secured to her, she became, as 
was believed by many, a sincere penitent. From 
hearing the Scriptures read from time to time, she 
received the impression that baptism was a duty 
clearly enjoined in the sacred volume, and asked 
me, with deep sensibility, whether there was any 
thing, in her deplorable condition, which would 
preclude her from the ey of that privilege 
before the sentence of the law should be executed 
upon her. After giving her a favourable answer, 
1 took pains to instruct her on the subject of her 
solicitude, and informed her that on the night pre- 
vious to the day of her execution, her wishes 
should be gratified. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time, a number of pious friends assembled at the 
jail, and after singing praises ta God, which were 

eard by the prisoners in the adjoining cells, I 
read and commented on that portion of the inspi- 
red volume, which furnishes an account of the 
conversion and baptism of the jailor, and then, in 
the name of the adorable Trinity, I applied the 

water to the miserable culprit who in a 
few hours was to pay 
“ The rigid satisfaction, 
Death for death.” 

It was a scene of peculiar interest. A sacred in- 
fluence seemed to rest upon the company. Jesus 
honoured the occasion with his presence, and for 
a brief period transformed the gloomy prison into 


a shining palace. With grateful hearts we could 
sin 
. “ Thy shining grace can cheer 
This dungeon where we dwell, 
Tis Paradise when thou art here, - 
If thou depart, ’tis hell.” 


It may aroese fanciful, but I confess, I never 
felt more like being engaged in my appropriate 
work, than on the occasion referred to. I never 
felt more like following in the footsteps of my Di- 
vine Master, of whom it was prophesied, that 
“He should preach deliverance to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison doors to them that 
were bound.” I never felt more like imitating, 
in my humble measure, the example of Paul and 
Silas, who amidst the darkness of the ht 
hour, and the gloom of the prison, administered 
one of the sacred rites of our holy rages to'a 
trembling penitent whom the grace of Jesa# bad 
recently transformed from a lion to a lamb." The 
service, the hour, the place—all seemed 'o convey 
me back to the prison at Philippi, where I might 
learn from the impri-oned apostles, the sacred bge- 
sons of humility, resignation, fortitude, and devo- 
tion to the service and glory of God. * 
In conclusion, allow me to say, that in tracing 
ont the points of analogy between this baptism, 


deliberately taken, so that no expectations be after-' of the three. most densely inhabited domains of hea- 


that of the jailor, | am forced to the conclu- 
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sion’ would: have proveti to be almost impractica- 
‘ble, whilst its sxipport from the Scriptures; would, 
to ony the of ‘it, have been doub(ful' and un- 


ce For the 
. ESAU'S PRAYER. 
4 Esan said unto his father, Hast thou but one 
a Father? Bless me, even me also, Oh my 
Father) | Esau lifted up his voice and wept,.-— 
Father! oh ! lay thy hand upon my head, 
me as my brother has been blese'd ; 
Wilt they refuse thy dying gift to shed 
»Oa him whore thou through childhuod hast caress’d ? 


_Canst thou dear Father, to thy home depart, 
. Nog, leave this soothing balm to heal my heart? 


‘T know that thon Kast loved me with a love, 

‘Satpassing all thou bear’st thy younger one ; 
when thy spirit wings ite flight above, 

_ Whe thus will cherish me wheo thou art gone ? 
Ley then this unction to my bleeding breast, 

. Blesa me, my Father, and I shall be "d! 


If wayward moods of mine have caused thee grief— 
‘ [If sorrow ever bade thee shed a tear, 

ad I would not shake the withered leaf, 
a én the bough is trembling, brown, and sear ; 
‘ Yet ere death wafts thee to thy final rest, 
- Bless me, my Father, and I shall be biese'd! 


_ By all thy lavish'd care thro’ lengthened years— 
Thy yearning thy son— 


sprinkling was found to be én- 


Scriptural, immer. 


which) alone, in their opinion, Christian ministers 
onght to be appointed. In the first place, he coa- 
sidered the appoin'ment ought not to take place, 
wi the consent of both parties. In the next 
"place, no man ought to have anything to do with 
the appointinent of ministers unless he himeelf 
was a member of the Charch; and, in the third 
place, thé only parties who had a direct‘ right of 
authoritative interference, were the Presbytery, 
the Kirk-session, and the congregation. He held 
that there were materials enough in the word of 
God, to lead them to come to a decided conelusion, 
that these were the principles which onght to reg- 
ulate the appointment of Christian ministers. After 
considerable discussion, Mr. Cunningham's motion 
was carried, thirty-one members voting for it, and 
fourteen against it. | 


REV. J. C. STILES. 

We learn by a private letter, that the West 
Lexington Presbytery have on yee Mr. Stiles. 
We know not what form the trial assumed, it grew 
out of the sgitations within the bounds of that 
Presbytery, during the last year, some of which 
occupied go large a portion of the time and atten- 
tion of the Synod at Danville.—Prot. G¢ Herald. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Bang or THe Unrrep Strares.—Mr. Jaudon, on his 
arrival in England, published an account of the con- 
dition of the United States Bank, which we find in 
the London papers, and which we extract. 

Assets of the Bunk of the United States, Oct. 1, 1840. 
Dollars, Dollars. 


By all 
earnest praycrs—by all thy tears— 16,580,037 11 
By all thy wrestlings for thine erring one— Bills discounted on other security, 5,438,177 08 
Bioss mé, my Father, and I shall be "d! Stock account, os 
there no parting boon reserved for me— Michigan, 484,331 46 
Ob !, hast thou not one other blessing left? Stocks depesiied 
Canst thou behold my heart-wrung agony, ‘Stackeon hand atagency in London, 2,741,555 56 
Yet yield no comfort to the sore Deremi Pennsylvania five - 1,116,487 21 
Is kind compassion in,thy heart repress’d ? Luan to commonwealth, - 20,814,071 66 
Bless me, my father, and I shall be bless'd! Real estate, - . - ‘ 5,209 58 
‘Oh! must I see thy cloudless sun decline 28 
While hope’s bright star thy fading skies illume, reney London, and Paris, and Am- 
Yet think wher death hath dimm'd this brow of mine, sterdam bankera, =~ - 1,377,999 72 
_ Darkness shall weave a pull around my tomb Foreign bills of exchange, . 800,607 95 @.1e7,007 eF 
I deomed u holier love had warmed thy breast, Bonus for charter, 26 years, . = * "000 00 
Thou wilt not bless me—and I go unbless'd. Resulting balanee, being auustanding 
Dee. 14th, 1840. M. J. ace, tnd the agencies, 
- 
MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. Spee, = = 37 
Mr, Editor—Will you permit me to make a few 76,138,693 07 
for the benefit of all! Ziubilities of Bank gf United States, October 1840. 
An Atmawnac isa little thing, and a very com. | Circulation, late and present bank, 9,725,508 90 
“mon thing. Almost ever family has one, and it is 1,345,073 o1$ 2+287,800 28 
“where all the members of the family can see it and 
uee it very us to think due in 1841, 3,905,730 91 
very little of its character. it is but an Alma- do do, 1842, + 3,91 
why that is enough, we think, and it will an- 
‘swer the oor be its character what it may.— 12,607,085 09 
But what oe is more read? With what boo do Bonds in Ewsope, wy paid.) 273,333 34 
all the members of the family become more famil- do. April, 1842, 253,333 33 
‘iar? We introduce it as a matter of course, 
thoughtleesly, and perhaps without examining its} pond to the United States, principal 
contents. Yet it abides with usa year. It is con- and interest, . - - 2,522,968 08 
suited every week, and perhaps every 
the year. The children have it toread and to play | [Since paid on account to Oct. 31, 202,634 49] 
‘with. They at its pictures, and dwell on its| of Bonds of Flanters’ 00 
commit them how do. "due 1842, + 340,000 00 
eager are they to get the new Almanac! Is there | 
any book which exerts a greater influence than 207,187 50 
the Almanac! Should we, then, be indifferent to due 1841, og 
its contents! Does it not become us to look well do. 185,000 00 
4 at its character betore we make it a member of ; 2,181,037 50 
our household? Let me say to all, be 40 
‘what Almanac you of them are 
corrupt and ; Ihe American Tract - 35.000, 
This s in every family. It is very attrac- 
_tive in its style, and its contents are excellent.— 
‘The Society has them done up in packages of 76,138,093 07 
» twenty copies for fifty cents. I would suggest to! of the United States.Oc 


ministers and others, the propriety of getting a 
‘Prckege or two, for the supply of their people, 
iends and neighboure. In some places, the Tem- 
ae perance Almanac is circulated gratuitously, by 
3 af con tions, or Temperance Societies. But the 
 Christiaa Almanac of the American Tract Society 
R. #. is as cheap, and much better for general distribu- 
tion, as it contains And why 
may not our Boarp or PusiicaTion issue an 
ALMANAC as good as any now in use, or even 
better? Why might not some benevolent indi- 
vidual’ in every neighbourhood supply all the 
around him with the Christian Almanac, or 
‘furnish his minister with the means of doing it? 
. And also put a few copies in every store, grocery, 
, and tavern around him, for sale at cost, that the 
sale of vile Almanacs may be prevented, and the 
ground be preoccupied with those which are pure 
in their character and salutary in their influence ? 
Speaking of the Boarp or caTion, I think 
every Presbyterian must feel deeply interested in 
it. Yet many are but just learning that there is 
such a thing; and they are altogether unacquain- 
ted with its works and operations. How shall in- 
formation be extended? Let all the papers in our 
connexion notice it, and comment its publications. 
And Jet a full catalogue of all ite works, both tracts 
and volumes, containing about eight pages, be pub- 
lished, describing each of the works, giving the 
_price, and naming the places where they may be 
as Philadelphia, New York, Albany, &c. Let 
these catalogues be circulated far and wide; and 


| 


4% 


_lete Pastor procure a full set of the publica- 
- tions of the Board, and keep them constantly on 
hand, for sale among his people. 1 have adopted 


this plan, and find much enc. uragement to perse- 
‘vere in it. Let every Pastor of our Church do the 
same, and recommend these books to all over whom 
he may have influence. Whether the publications 
of our Board shall meet with a ready and extensive 
sale, must depend much on the ministry and elder- 
ship. The Church expects every man to do his 
duty. The volume by Dr. Miller, on Presbyterian- 
ism and Baptism, should be in all our families.— 
_ And let me thank the Board for the tract on Chris- 
fian Baptism, by Wharey. ce have long needed 
something of the kind gratuitous distribution, 

. in time of need. Let every minister keep on hand 
a supply of this tract, that he may be prepa- 
to meet the efforts of those who patronize a 

new version of the Bible, and call us “a4 host of 
infant-sprinklers.”* I think the price of this tract, 
and of that on the Perseverance of Saints, und of, 
some others, should be as low as it is possible to 
afford them. Let me also suggest whether Dicx- 
inson’s Five Points would not be a good book for 

_ Fepublicstion by the Board. I have spoken of Cata- 
logues for wide circulation; I would also say the 

Beard, should be widely diffu- 


: Allow me, finally, to suggest to the Committee 
On Psalmody, the importance of having a few good 
_ Temperar.ce Hymns in the book — prepa- 
. Ting. J. Mz 


Letter of A. Maclay, in last Report of American 
_ and Foreign Bible Society, pages 66, 67. 
‘PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 
At a meeting of the Presbytery on Wednesday, 
. Cunningham brought forward his 
_ motion to present an address from the Presbyter 
- fo the General Asssembly, for the complete aboli- | 
tion of patronage. What he desired wae, that their 
views should be calmly considered and fairly met 
~ by their opponents, and that then they should tell 
~ them whether they agreed with them, yea or nay; 
» end that the Church, casting herself loose from al! 
‘accidental circumstanes, should calmly and delibe- 
rately take into consideration in what way Chris- 
tien ministers ought to be appointed. “If they were 
to examine this question fairly, they must come to 
. thisconclusion, as a clear and unquestionable truth, 
‘that patronege, as established by law, was sinful 
“and unlawful; and that within the Church herself 
“*gught to be found the elements of electing her own 
“Sipisters. The matter was now thrown loose from 
- theMificulties which were formerly held to attach 
to it, "Putroriage was placed in a sitnation in which 
-eould no longer tolerate it. They were com- 
@d-'to go to Parliament, and their plain and 


Report or tue Postmasten Post- 
master General, in his Annual Report to Congress, 
states that tlhe extent of the post routes in the United 
States covered by mail service, on the 30th June last, 
as near as can be ascertained, was 155,739 miles, The 
annual transportation on these routes, at the rate exis- 
ting on the 30th day of June last, was about 36,370,776 
miles. The annual cost of transportation, estimated 
at the rate of pay existing at the close of the year, was 

‘T'he number of post offices, on the Ist day of July, 
1838, was 12,519; the number on the 30th rv of J oo 
1839, was 12,780 ; on the same day of the present year, 
the number was 13,468; showing an increase, during 
the year, of 688. ‘There have been established, during 
the year, 959 post offices, and 271 discontinued. The 
number this day is, 13,638. ‘There have been, during 
the year,3231 post masters appointed, of whom 959 were 
of new offices. 

The revenue of the Department, fur the year ending 
June 30, 1840, was $3,539,266. Expenditures, $4,759,- 
111. Deficit, $219,845. The Report concludes with 
the following recommendations: 

1. ‘The entire abolition of the franking privilege, as 
an exclusive personal right; with the exception of the 
Exccutive and the heads of departments, 2. A limi- 
tation by law of the maximum rates of compensation 
for all steam boat, rail road, and coach service. 3. 
The equalization of postage on newspapers and other 
printed matter, with an advance of one hundred per 
cent. 4. A revision of the tariff on letter postage, 
with a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 


Farmers’ anp Mecuanics’ Bank or New Brons- 
wick.—The Directurs of the Farmers’ and Mecha- 
nies’ Bank of New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 
16th inst. passed resolutions evincive of their confi- 
dence and respect in their late President, Abram Suy- 
dain, Esq., and also that the late minute examination 
of the affairs of this Institution, as conducted by a 
committee of the directors, has fully satisfied the 
Board that the Institution has abundant resources to 
meet all its engagements, and has furnished the most 
satisiactury evidence of the integrity aud fidelity of 
all its officers. 


Tue Pusiic or Provipence, R. I., affords 
the means of education to children between four and 
eight years, at the low price of $1.25 per quarter, or 
$5 per annum. ‘The Grammar schools furnish good 
instruction, adapted to the wants of children from 
eight to twelve, or even fourteen years of age, at 
$1.50 per quarter—making only $6 per annum. ‘I'his 
estimate includes the whole expense to the public fur 
the interest on the cost of buildings, salaries, and cur- 
rent expenses. We notice also that the most cultiva- 


ted families send their children to these schools, which 


is good testimony that they are at least equal to pri- 
vate enterprises. They now comprise 3,269 pupils. 
The recent examinations were attended by more than 
700 spectators. ‘I’his indicates something of a right 
appreciation of the importance of these indispensable 
means of national advancement.—Newark Duily Ad. 


Fait anp Destruction or Tat Cuanpe- 
Lien OF THE Unitep States Haut or Representa: 
tives.—On Friday morning, 18th inst., the splendid 
Chandelier in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, fell with a tremendous crash, and was broken 
into thousands of pieces. Had it occurred two hours 
later in the day, when the House was in scssion, the 
consequences would have been most disastrous. ‘The 
Madizonian gives the following particulars : 

“The magnificent chandelier in the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, which attracted so much admiration, is a 
mass of ruins. About ten o'clock, yesterday, it tell 
with « tremendous crash; and the elegant lamp shades 
and crystal drops, and richly wrought ornaments were 
shattered to pieces—the immense frame work broken 
up; several desks and chairs destroyed; but, must for. 
tunately, noone was injured. On ‘Tuesday evening it 
was lighted, to satisfy the curiosity of the members, 
many of whom were present, and were highly pleas- 
ed with the truly splendid effect it produced when 
fully illuminated. Yesterday morning, two attendants 
were engaged in cleansing it, and taking out the old 
oil, for the purpose of supplying the lamp with some 
ofa superior quality. They suddenly found the chan- 
delier begin to ascend, and, ‘ird'’spite of all their exer- 
tions, they throwing their weight upon it, it went up 
along the whole rod to the dome, and struck with 
great violence against the frame.work below the sky- 
light; and, instantly, the whole mass, chandelier, rod, 
fixtures, and all, tumbled down. The two workmen, 
and the Hon. Mr. Goode, of Ohio, who was standing 
near them, had hardly time to get out of the way. Hon. 
Mr. Dennis, of Maryland, was also present, but was in 
a remote and safe part of the Hall. Most fortunately 
the Housc was not in session, else, the consequences 
would have been such as we shudder to contemplate. 


a manifrst duty was, to bring before the Church and 
, the couritry the great and important principle, on 


Probably twenty or thirty members would have been 
‘killed or maimed for life. The eloquent chaplaia, ( Mr. 


Cookman,) made an appropriate allasion to the cir- 
comstance in his opening prayer, and returned thanks 
to Divine Providence, on the part of the me:bers, for 
their escape from this daiger. We forbear, at 
present, to speak of causes of the accident, as 
they will, undoubtedly be the subject of investigation. 
It is not likely, that another chandelier will be raised 
in the Hall very soon.” The chandelier was of Ame- 
rican manufacture, wei over seven thousand 
pounds, and cost about five thousand dollars. It was 
thirteen fect in diameter, contained 78 argand burn- 
ers, and was ornamented with 3000 out-glass span- 
gies, and nearly as many cat-glass lustres. 
Mhcnican.—According to the recent census, there 
are four colleges in Michigan, with 162 students, 17 
rammar schools, 9 academies, with 626 students; 
primary and 9 common schools, with 31,513 scho- 
lars, 1796, of which are at public charge. ‘There are 
persons in the State who cannot read or write ; 
46 persons deaf and dumb; 33 blind; 69 insane and 
idiots. The whole population is 211,705. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1810, was 4672; the lation 
of the State in 1820, was 8896; the population of the 
State in 1830, was 31,639. 


Mississirrt Banxs.—The commercial Bank of Nat- 
chez and Commercial Bank of Manchester, are now 
the only specie paying institutions in Mississippi. The 
Free Trader of Friday, the 4th inst., says that the 
Agricultural Bank of Natchez suspended payment on 
all her issues, required by law to be paid in spccic, on 
the Wednesday previous. 

Census or Sours Caro.ina.—The total population in 
this State, by the Census just taken is 594,439, show. 
ing about our natural increase of 10 per cent. in the 
last 10 years. In the statistical report of the Marshal 
it appears that 30,000 Ibs. of sugar were produced iu St. 
John’s Colleton, during the year | harleston 
Cou. 

Arxansas.—It appears by the Auditor’s report of 
this State, that the whole amount of expenditures, for 
State purposes from the lst day of October 1838, to the 
30th of September 1840, inclusive, is $104,861.22, and 
the net amount paid into the Treasury for the same 
period $117,014.20. The balance in the treasury on 
the Ist of October, 1840, was 118,961.69. This amount 
is made up of the excess of receipts over expenditures 
for the two years, and of a balance in the Treasury in 
1838 of $6806.70. The funds belonging to the State, 
deposited in the Bank of the State of Arkansas, with 
the dividend declared by the General Board of that 
Bank on the 3d Nov. 1838, amount to $355,791.09. ‘The 
whole amount of taxable property in the State, as far 
‘as asceitained, is $23,283,690.02—whole umount of 
State tax $30,446.12. On account of the two Banks, 
3660 State bonds, of $1000 each have bcen issued 
amounting to $3,660,000—for the payment of which, 
and the interest thereon, the faith and credit of the 
State are pledged;—that of the number issucd, 2676 
bonds have been sold and that 948 bonds remain un. 
sold. The interest payable each year on the bonds 
sold amounts to $159,100, of which the sum of $9,000 
is payuble in London, $67,300 in New York, and 
$1800 in New Orleans. On the 30th of September, 
1840, the State debt amounted to $95,362.80, without 
deducting the taxes for 1840, not then due from col- 
lectors. The Auditor is of opinion, that the receipts 


gg | for the next two years will exceed the ordinary ex- 


penses 

Imports AND Exrorts.—The recent Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury discloses some curious facts 
relative to our imports andexports. The difference in 
favour of the latter is unprecedented, and we p:esume, 
far greater than any one anticipated, and certainly is 
cause of congratulation, provided that this great dif- 
ference does not arise from our produce bringing much 
less abroad than its valuc at home ; and this, we know, 
was not the fact during the past year. 
The exports of domestic produce 

from the 30th September, 1839, 

to the 30th September, 1840, 


were $113,762,607 
Foreign — do. do. 17,809,333 
Total exporte, $131,571,950 


Being, more than the previous year $10,543 534 
and of domestic produce $6,845,957 more than the 
previous year, when prices were much higher. 

The imports during the same period were $104,805,- 
891, showing a difference in favour uf the exports of 
$26,766,059, being greater by 20 millions of dollars 
than ever before existed, and $57,286,241 less than 
last year. 

Newsrarers.—De Tocqueville, in his “ Democracy 
in America,” makes use of the following forcible ex- 
pression in reference to the importance of newspa- 
pers: “ A newspaper can drop the same thought into 
a thousand minds at the same moment. A newspaper 
is an adviser who does not require to be sought, but 
who comes to you of his own accord, and talks to you 
briefly every day of the common weal, without dis- 
tracting your private affairs. Newspapers, therefore, 
become more necessary in proportion as men become 
more equal, and individuals more to be feared. To 
suppose that they only serve to protect freedom would 
be to diminish their importance; they maintain civili- 
zation.” 


A Bequest.—A lady residing in Salem, Mass., has 
bequeathed twenty-five thousand dollars to the Essex 
County McLean Asylum for the support of the Insane. 


A Famicy Potsoneo.—The family of Mr. Marshman, 
sometime during the last fall, prepared for their own 
use a quantity of apple butter, and stored it away in 
newly made earthen crocks. About two weeks since, 
the whole family, save Mrs. M. suddenly became quite 
ill, and their fears of an unknown affection, induced 
them to send immediately for a physician. As soon as 
the physician arrived, he discovered that something 
important was the matter. We believe, before the 
ductor arrived, those ufflicted, or at least some of them, 
had been delirious, and subject to spasms. Upon a 
close examination of the patients, they were pronoun- 
ced as subjects of the painter’s colic, or in other words, 
that they had been poisoned by taking lead into their 
stomachs. ‘This happened by the acid of the butter 
decomposing the materials which constituted the glaz. 
ing on the crocks, and of course when the lead was 
extracted from the glazing, it settled in the butter, in 
which it was taken by Mr. Marshman’s family. Upon 
analyzation, portions of the poisonous substance were 
found through the butter, but most of it had settled to 
the bottom uf the crocks, and strange as it may seem, 
it was positively so abundant us to give the bottom a 
very white appearance.— Washington, Pa, Exam. 


Terrace Exrrosion.—On Monday morning last, 
Qist inst., about seven o'clock, an explosion took place 
in the steam paper mill of Mr. Gabriel Moore, in Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia, situated between Edward and 
Lydia streets. ‘I'he entire building, constructed of 
bricks and wood, was demolished in an instant, and 
razed to its very foundations. ‘The results were fatal ; 
Mr. Moore was in the yard at the time the accident 
took place, and had his head much injured, and his 
skull perhaps fractured, by the falling ot the building. 
The engineer, named Euoch Garsides, and the ma- 
chine tender, named John Grant, were both taken out 
dreadfully scalded and wounded—both died of their 
wounds the next day. There were three plain high 
pressure steam boilers attached to the engine, 20 feet 
long, and 26 inches in diameter each, and had been 
in use about three years. One of the boilers was raised 
to the distance of some 60 or 80 feet, and changing 
its direction, and one end coming in contact with the 
wall of a sinall brick tenement, just a little above the 
line of the second story floor, was forced clear through 
the wall, shooting across the floor nearly to the oppo- 
site wall, and resting at the top of the stairway, the 
other end jutting out like a picce of ordnance through 
a port-hole. A tamily named Porter, occupied a part 
of the tenement, and slept in the room which the boil- 
erentered. ‘he family were at breakfast when the 
accident took place, and the children, three or four 
in number, !.ad but a few moments previous descended 
the stairs, or their destruction would have been inevita- 
ble; as it was, the escape of the whole family is providen. 
tial. The terrible accident was occasioned by the feeding 
pipe getting choaked up with a hard slaty depusite, and 
the engineer continuing to keep up the fires, after he 
had discovered that the boilers were becoming dry, 
and that there was a difficulty in getting sufficient 
water into them. All the surrounding houses near the 
factory, suffered more or less trom the concussion.— 
The report of the explosion was heard to a great dis- 
tance. Mr. Moore’s loss cannot be less than from 
8000 to 10,000 dollars. The boilers appear to have 
been made of 3-16ths iron, but in some places where 
they are broken, they have been burnt until they are 
scarcely 1-16th of an inch in thickness, The iron, 
also, was of very inferior quality, and is particularly 
defective in the welding. 


A Distagssine Cast.—A Mrs. Ann Orayd, adverti- 
ses in the St. Louis Bulletin, for information of her 
husband, who had preceded her to Iowa Territory. 
The advertisement conveys the awful intelligence 
that their seven children were scalded to death on 
board the steamboat Persian, and herself considera- 
bly injured. 

Georcia Sitx.—It is stated in the Macon Telegraph, 
that at a late teri of the Inferior Court of that coun- 
ty, one of the presiding Judges appeared on the Bench 
with Silk Stockings, Silk Handkerchief, &c., made 
by his own family or some of his friends, of the pro- 


duction of their own cocooneriex. The next day ano- 
ther ef the Judges, A. E. Ernest, Esq., appeared in a 
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ings, pocket hankerchief,and stock, produced and 

wholly and entisely in his own family. 
Judge E. is of opinion that domestic silk will, before 
many years, be found the most economical article for 
negro clothing as well us ladies and gentlemen's dres- 
ses. 


Pagvipentiac, Rescus.—The Packet ship Sheridan, 
arrived at New York last week, fell in, on the 
morning of the 30th Nov., with the British barque 
Zephyr, of New Castle, from Quebec, bound to 
Landon, which, on the 27th of the same month, ship- 

a sea, which swept her decks and otherwise in. 
juried her so much that in a few hours she filled with 
water ; the crew, seventeen in number, in order to save 
their lives, took shelter in her tops. Captain Depey- 
ster took them all on board. They were all in good 
health, with the exception of the carpenter, who had 
his left leg broken in a fall from the fore yard on the 
night of the accident. 


Severe at anp Portsmoutu.-— 
The Norfolk Beacon of ‘Thursday says, that, about 
four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon that place was 
“visited by one of the severest huil storms accompani- 
ed with lightening, thunder, and rain, within our ex. 
perience. Some of the hail stones ineasured three and a 
half inches in circumference, and nine of them weigh- 
ed three ounces, and painful havoc was done not only 
to our office, but tothe residences in the town gener- 
ally. We little expected to have to beat a retreat 
from the chair editoral so soon, but we were hailed in 
so boisterous and rude a manner, that we had to give 
way in self defence.” 

e Portsmouth Times and Republican of Wednes- 
day has the following :—* Just as our paper was going 
— a severe gust of wind, lightning and hail pas- 

over this town, ‘The destruction to windows has 
never been equalled here. At least two thousand pancs 
of glass were shattered in the ship-houses at the Navy 
Yard. In Norfolk as well as Portsmouth, dwelling 
houses and stores have suffered heavily.” 


Navat.—The U. S. ships of war Yorktown and 
Dale got under way from Hampton Roads on the 13th 
instagt, and proceeded to sea with a fair wind. The 
Dale, Commander Gannt, will join the squadron in 
the Pacific. The Yorktown, Commander Aulick, will 
also d to the Pacific, and visit the islands gene- 
rally, and then proceed to the China, Indian, and Ja- 
pan seas. 


American Srocks.—Letters from London to the 
12th of November, received in New York by the She- 
ridan, say that the Continentel exchanges had become 
more favourable to England, and so a better state of 
the money market was confidently expected. In the 
mean time there were sales of U.S. Bank shares at 
£1310, and of American stocks at prices somewhat 
better than could have been obtained a weck before. 

Rait Roap Accipent.—A severe accident occurred 
at Springfield, Mass.,on Friday evening. It appears a 
new and powerful locomotive was attached to the 
freight cars, and was approaching the depot with great 
speed, when the engineer found it impossible to stop, 
conseqnently it passed into the depot, and coming in 
contact with another engine which was on the track, 
both were broken to pieces, and the building nearly 
destroyed. ‘'wo workmen employcd in the depot, were 
killed by the falling timber, and the engineer and fire- 
man of the locomotive which caused the accident; sev- 
eral others were injured, but the above are all the par- 
ticulars reported. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Acadia, which sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 4th instant, at 4 P. M., arrived at Boston, 
on Monday afternoon, bringing London papers to the 
3d inst. She encountered very boisterous weather ; 
with long-continued head winds and a rough sea. 

The Acadia brings intelligence of the safe delivery of 
the Queen of England, of a daughter, on the 21st of 
November. Also of the capture of the celebrated St. 
Jean D’ Acre, alter a bombardinent of three hours. 

The general appearance of European affairs has 
been perfectly tranquil since our last accounts from 
Englandand France. The Eastern question has been 
arranged in such a manner as will secure the peace of 


rope. 

The official intelligence of the taking of St. Jean 
D’Acre was received at the Foreign Office on the 
30th of November. The ficet appeared before the 
place on the 2d, the bombardment coinmenced on the 
3d, and during the night of that day, the governor and 
garrison quitted the town, which was taken possession 
of the next morning. ‘The despatch says :—*“ During 
the bombardment the principal magazine and the whole 
arsenal was blown up. By the explosion, two entire 
regiments, formed in position on the ramparts, were 
annihilatetl, and every living creature, within the area 
of 60,000 square yards, ceased to exist—the loss of life 
being variously computed at from 1200 to 2000 per- 
sons. who may have been inclined to doubt the 
fighting qualities of the Egyptian troops, might acquire 
a lesson from the example of their endurance if they 
could but contemplate the devastation and scene of 
horror by which this once forimidable fortress is en. 
shrouded.” 

The remains of Napoleon had arrived in France but 
had not been landed at the latest advices. 

The steamship President arrived at Liverpool on the 
27th of November, after a passage cf sixteen days. 
Very great anxiety had prevailed for her safety for 
several days previous: it will be recollected that she 
put back to New York for a supply of coals. She will 
not leave England again until the 10th of February. 

The new king of Holland has been inaugurated with 
great pomp. 

Destructive Storms.—The English papers give long 
and distressing accounts of fierce and extensive hurri- 
canes, which swept over the whole of England and 
Ireland, and much of the northern portion of France, 
doing immense damage in several towns and villages, 
and also proving awfully destructive to the shipping, 
attended with loss of life. The first storm commenced 
on the 13th ult., recommenced with renewed vigour 
on the 17th, and continued till the 20th ult. It is im- 
possible, in our narrow limits to give even an abridged 
account of the terrible destruction of property by these 
storms. A large number of vessels were partially 
destroyed, while others were wholly lost with their 
crews. 


American Stocks, London, December 3.—Alabama 
fives, £ sterling 78 a 80; Illinois sixes, 74; Indiana 
fives, 67 a 68; do. do. £ sterling, 75 a 76; Kentucky 
sixes, 83; Louisiana fives, 1844—52, 86; Maserachu.- 
setts fives, 86 a 88; Maryland fives,£ sterling, 82 a 824; 
New York state fives, 86 a 864; Ohio sixes, 92 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 82 a 83; United States Bank shares, £14; 
do. do. bonds 98; New York city fives, 83 a 834. 

A gentleman who came passenger in the Acadia, 
states that when he left London, a better feeling was 
manifested teward Ametican securitics, and that the 
tendency of prices was upward. A disposition, how- 
ever, prevailed to wait for information relative to the 
course of the Pennsylvania banks, as tu the resumption 
of specie payments. 

The Corn markets have declined since our last ac- 
counts, and the duty on foreign wheat has advanced 
to 25s 8d per quarter, and 154s on the barrel of foreign 
flour of 196lbs. The damp quality of the English 
wheat is, however, the principal cause of the lower 
prices of the last few weeks; and after the first of Jan- 
vary, the London corn factors very generally antici- 
pate considerable advances in the value of wheat and 
flour. The stocks in bond are almost nothing of any 
description of foreign grain. 

The Cotton markets are higher, the improvement in 
business at Manchester having advanced the value of 
cotton at Liverpool. Five thousand bags had been sold 
at an advance of 4d per lb. 

There is no later intelligence from China. 
blockade of Canton has been officially promulgated io 
Europe. 

The recognition of the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, by the Government of England, has taken 
place, by a treaty concluded between Lord Palmerston 
and General Hamilton, and which is received with sat- 
isfaction by the peuple of England. 

The restless question of the Boundary Line is re. 
ported to have been retarded by the unpopularity and 
want of management and tact of Colonel Fux. The 
death of his father, Lord Holland, is expected to cause 
his return to England, when Sir Charles Vaughan may 
be expected to be sent oyt. ‘The popularity and y reat 
experience of this gentleman being urged in the Lon- 
don journals within the last few days. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, the English Jewish gentleman 
who went to the East on the subject of the oppression 
of the Jews of Damascus, has succeeded admirably in 
his mission, and had been received by the Sultan in the 
most flattering manner. A firman has been granted 
by the Sultan, at the request of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
to protect the Jews in the East. It states that “ the 
Jewish nation shall possess the same advantages, and 
enjoy the same privileges as are granted to the nu- 
merous other nations who submit to our authority. 

It is believed that the Rassians are not quite pleased 
with the turn that the affairs of the East have taken, 
which renders their intervention unnecessary. 

The Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Consuls have 
left Beyrout, and have arrived at Smyrna, in the Polar 
Star steamer. They are to proceed to Constantino- 
ple, to hold a counci! with the Sultan. 

As usual, a number of distressing rail-road accidents 
are recorded in the Londun papers. ‘I'wo on the 
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full euit of Silk, incloding coat, vest, pantaloons, stock- Great Western railway—one on the London and Bir- 


miogham, &c. The was caused by collision. 
The coroner's inquest returncd a verdict of wilful mur- 
der, and a deodand of £200v. 

The City of Bristol steam- from Waterford 
for Bristol, was lost on the t of November 17th, 
and all on board bat two perished. 

From India, the intelligence is disastrous and gluo- 
my in the extreme. In the interval that had elapsed 
since the departure of the previous mail from Bom- 
bay, accounts had been received there of the British 
arms having sustained more reverses, and of the loses 
of a greater number of officers and men than during 
the whole of the Caboul campaign. Khelat, the strong 
hold, which Gen. Willshire captured in such gallant 
style, has been retaken; the whole of Upper Scinde 
was ina state of insurrection, and every day intelli- 
gence of fresh disasters was received at Bombay. 
lst Bombay Grenadier Regiment had been nearly cut 
to picecs in an engagement with the Belooches, when 
marching through a pass in the mountains to the re- 
liefof Kahun. Five officers and 260 men were killed, 
and all the baggage, consisting of upwards of 10!) 
camels, laden with supplies, horses, ammunition, and 
between 40,000 and 50,000 rupees in hard cash, fell a 
prey to the Belooches. 

A letter from Tripoli, of Oct. 8th, says the greatest 
confusion was prevailing there. The Pacha had scnt 
by sea about 300 soldiers to succour those of Misura- 
ta, who were attacked by the Arab hordes of Abd-el 
Ghelil and Ghuma. An action took place, in which 
the Livanites were defeated ; 400 of them were left 
on the field, among whom were four superior officers. 
The Pacha, to avenge the death of his soldiers, imme- 
diately caused six Arabs to be shot, four of whom had 
been eight months in prison. The massacres in the 
prisons continued. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The latest intelligence from the United States, had 
given the highest satisfaction in England.- After the 
arrival of the President steamship, the business in 
American securities was rather more animated, 
but the improvement in the quantity had, not been 
material, the market having been prevented from as- 
suming & more prosperous appearance by recent cir- 
cumstances, particularly the stoppage of the great 
banking house of Wright & Co. Henrietta street, which 
firm has been recently largely speculating in Ameri. 
can securities, particularly with reference to stock oi 
the state of Illinois. The failure of this house was 
announced on the 24th ult., and a docket of bankruptcy 
was made on the 28th, but no further information has 
yet been obtained respecting the state uf the offsets o! 
the house, or what amount of American stocks the 
inuy have been in possession of at the time of the fuil- 
ure of the Bank. 

The conclusion of the difficulty of the Eastern ques- 
tion, has caused an extensive improvement in the 
English monetary and mercantile affairs. The Con- 
tinental exchanges having become at length favourable, 
and exportation of bullion having almost entirely ceas. 
ed. In consequence of the improving position of the 
Bank of England, the Directors have given notice, that 
bills of exchange can now be discounted of the date of 
six months, a measure of rclaxation from their recent 
practice of only discounting bills of nivety days, and 
although the rate of discount has not been yet reduced, 
yet the merchants and bankers appear very generally 
to be of opinion, that the general difficulties of trade 
have now been overcome—and that the improved con- 
dition of foreign political affairs, and of the forcign ex. 
changes, with the continued decline in the value of 
grain and advancing duties in foreign corn; all leads 
to the prospect of a rapid improvement in general af- 
fairs. ‘The accounts from Liverpool and Manchester 
are better than for months past, if not for years; and 
though the close of the year is usually the: dullest of 
all pursuits in monetary affairs—there is in the pre- 
sent month of December, a revival of speculative busi- 
ness, and generally improving prices of the French 
property in shares, and in several of the foreign funds. 

Birth of a Princess Royal—ller Majesty was 
safely delivered of a Princess at ten iminutes be- 
fore 2 o'clock, P. M. onthe 2ist of November. ‘Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert and the Duchess 
of Kent were in the room at the time, together 
with Sir James Clark, Dr. Locoek, Dr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Blagden, the medical attendants on her Majesty. 
The infant Princess having been brought into the room 
where the Ministers and greut officers of state were 
assembled, their lordships took their departure from 
the palace directly afterward. The nobility and gen- 
try thronged to the palace in the course of the atter- 
noon to make their dutiful inquiries—after the state 
of her Majesty and infant Princess. Throughout the 
day and evening her ents and the infant Princess 
were going on favourably. The intelligence of her 
Majesty’s safe accouchement and the birth of a Prin- 
cess Royal, spread like wildfire through the metropo- 
lis, and the crowd, which for an hour or two before 
had assembled round the gates of the palace, was soon 
augmented by the numbers who came running from 
all directions to ascertain the fact. 

The greatest excitement prevailed in Buckingham 
Palace shortly after 12 o’clock at night, of December 
2d, in consequence of a stranger being discovered under 
the sofa in her Majesty’s dressing-room. The police 
were instantly called in, and immediately secured the 
daring intruder, who turned out to be the identical 
boy who was discovered in the Palace about two 
years since. His name is Edward Jones; he is 17 
years of age, and the son ofa poor tailor in Derby- 
street, Westminster. ‘The police conveyed Jones to 
the station-house in Gardner’s-lane at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, when he was given in charge of Inspector 


Haning, with instructions to keep the prisoner in~ 


sate custody until he received instructions from the 
Home Office. The Privy Council assembled the next 
day at 2 o'clock at the Home Office, when after a short 
examination the prisoner Jones was committed to 
the House of Correction, Coldbath Fields, for three 
months, and to be kept to hard labour. The Members 
of the council were of opinion that the prisoner is not 
insane, but that he was actuated like Ox/ord to obtain 
notoriety. 

When the prisoner was discovered in the Palace 
nearly two years since, he was prosecuted and tried 
at the Westminster Sessions, on an indictment, charg- 
ing him with secreting himself for the purpose of com- 
mitting a felony. On that occasion he was defended 
by Mr. Prendergast and acquitted. Since then we 
hear that he has been in the employ of Mr. Kendall, 
chemist, in the Broadway, Westminster, and that 
there has been no fault found against his general 
character and conduct. He is very short for his age, 
but has an old and surly look. His dress was of the 
meanest description, and he is altogether an ill-look- 
ing lad. 

FRANCE. 


The address in answer tothe king’s speech, drawn 
up by M. Dupin, was read on the 23d of November, 
amid frequent murmurs. It was still the snbject of 
debate at the date of our latest advices, and it was 
thought that it would be greatly modified before adop. 
tion. The debate had latterly assumed a very personal 
character, chiefly between M. ‘lhiers and his succes- 
sor, M. Guizot. 

TInundations in France.—The hopes that were enter- 
tained that the waters of the Rhone and the Saone were 
subsiding, have unfortunately not been realised. From 
the heavy rains of the last three or four days those 
rivers have again become much swollen, and though 
they have not again reached their former height, vet 
they have caused considerable fresh damage. The 
parts of Lyons which had become a little free from the 
water are again invaded by it, and the public mind is 
becoming quite disheartened by the duration of the vi- 
sitation. A letter from Lyons states that the quays 
arc now encumbered with barges, laden with goods 
and furniture, which have been collected from different 
rts. 
Nearly all the pretty villages on the banks of the Sa- 
one are destroyed, and the inhabitants houseless. 
St. Romain, out of seventy houses, six only are left 
standing, and thuse much dumaged. At Montmerle 
300 dwellings have disappeared. Ile Barbe is over- 
whelmed—not a wall remains upright. There are 
now, between Montclimart and Valence, 100,000 cattle 
and sheep left without any pasture in consequence of 
the inundations. 

SPAIN. 


Madrid journals of the 24th November, state that 
Madrid continued to enjoy perfect tranquility. The 
authorities had adopted energetic measures to prevent 
the recurrence of the cries in favour of the Intante Don 
Fiancisco de Paula, which had produced a certain 
agitation during the night of the 22d. 

‘The London Spectator says :—The affairs of Spain 
have become more embroiled by a parting manifesto of 
Queen Christina to the Spanish nation; setting forth 
her claims to their gratitude, and complaining of the 
return she has met with for all her doings for the good 
of the people. It was well enough known that her re- 
signation was compulsory ; but it was scarccly expect- 
ed that she would hurl a declaration of war against 
the men to whom she had intrusted the guardianship 
of her daughter. 

The Regents have issued a counter-manifesto; the 


conclusion of which betrays a want of confidence in | 


their position, and that it is necessary to make. an ex. 
hibition of their power to punish. “ Spaniards, remain 
tranquil!” “fear nothing? The constitution will be 
rigorously observed by all. Should any feel disposed to 
disturb public order, 200,000 veterans and 500,000 Na- 
tional Guards are ready to defend it.” 
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TEXAS, 
Accounts from Galveston to the 3d instant, received 
at New Orleans, confirm in substance the reports pre- 
viously brought, of a treacherous attempt upon the 
Texans in alliance with the Rio Grande Foderaliats, 
and its defeat. Colonel Jordan, the commander of the 
Texan detachment which was betrayed into the hands 
of the Centralista, hed arrived, with his men, at Lo- 
redo. Most of the Texans had reached their own coun- 
try, in straggling parties, one of which was hotly pur- 
sued, the accounts say, a distance of 300 miles; that 
ia, from Victoria to the Rio Grande. 
A detachment of 300 Centralists had set foot upon 
the Texan territory, crossing the Rio Grande, and 
marching some distance toward the interior; bat they 
did no mischiet, and gave out that their purpose was 
only to ascertain whether tobacco was sinuggied across 


The | the boundary line in that quarter. | 


An English merchant is in Galveston makifg ar- 
rangements to carry on a direct trade with Liverpool 
in the shipping of cotton and importation of merchan- 
dize suitable to the Texan market. The French min- 
ister Mr. D. Laligny had been introduced to Congress, 
and was received in the most flattering manner. The 
emigration to Texas seems to be rather on the in- 


MARRIED. 
On Thursday, the 17th inst. by the Rev. T. T. 
Waterman, D. D., Wiuiam IT. Mornison, of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., to daughter of W. 
LAND, of Philadelphia. 


DIED. | 

At Philadelphia, on the 18th inst. Mr. Jauzs Wit. 
son, in the sixty-third year of his age. He was born 
in the county of Down, Ireland, on the 20th of April 
1778, and at the age of eight or nine removed to this 
country with his parents, who settled in Cecil county, 
in the state of Maryland. He removed from thence to 
Philadelphia, about the year }796, and resided there till 
he was removed by death. He has sustained through 
life the character of an honest man, and an industrious 
and useful citizen. He was possessed of a sound mind, 
improved by reading and reflection, and his judgment 
was matured and discriminating. He was modest, 
amiable, unobtrusive, kind, and benevolent, and there- 
fore greatly beloved by a large circle of attached 
friends, who the utmost confidence in him. 
The foundation of his character was laid in undissem- 
bled piety. He wus a sincere Christian. He madea 
profession of religion as a member of the Third Pres. 
byterian church in this city, more than forty years 
ago, under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. John B, Smith, 
afterwards the first President of Union College, at 
Schenectady in the state of New York, to whose per- 
son and ministry he was warmly attached. He had 
however fur many years been connected with the Se. 
cond Presbyterian church, in the communion of which 
he died. He was strongly attached to the doctrines 
of the Presbyterian Church as taught in her standards. 
With these doctrines he had an enlightened and ex- 
perimental acquaintance, which comforted his soul, 
governed his life, and suatained him amid the conflicts 
of faith, the trials of life, and the gloom of death. 
His character never was a doubtful one. He exem- 
plified his religion by Christian liberality and benevo- 
lence, a walk and conversation scasoned by grace, and 
a conscientious and exemplary attendance upon all 
the ordinances of religion. His benefactions were 
stated, liberal, and hearty. He did not wait to be cal- 
led on, nor did he need persuasion or argument to in- 
duce him to do his duty. The Lord had given him 
the first requisite, “ a willing mind,”—may many who 
need it find his mantle, and wear it as graciously. He 
suffered for many years from great bodily infirmity, 
which however he bore with Christian patience 

sweet acquiescence in the divine will, until, alter great 
suffering, the Lord graciously released him without a 
ee or a groan. “Tne memory of the just is 


On his homeward passage from Beyroot to Malta, in | 
August last, of Syrian fever, the Rev. Lewis P. Bay- 
arp, D. D. Rector of St. Clement’s Church, New York, 
and son of the late Judge Bayard, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, aged 49 years, 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold 
a special meeting in the Presbyterian church, in Ma- 
nyunk, on ‘Tuesday the 29th instant, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M., for the purpose of receiving a call from the 
congregation of Manyunk, for the pastoral services 
of Mr. William Wright, a licentiate under the care 
of Presbytery, and for the purpose of examining him 
for ordination, and if the way be clear, to i him 
Pastor of said church. 

Rosert D. Morais, Moderator. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, on the 25th of August last, it was re- 
solved, “ that the Committee will hold its next meeting 
at the Rooms of the Board of Publication, Philadel. 
phia, on the second Tuesday (12th) of January, 1841, 
at 10 o’clock. A. M. The Secretary shall give notice 
of the next meeting of the Committee, in Presby- 
terian, at least three weeks before it is to take place.” 
The members of the said Committee, are therefore 
hereby required to meet at the above time and place. 
A general and punctual attendance is necessary, as 
the business to be transacted is of great importance, 
and will require considerable time. 


Cor. C. Curtzr, Secretary. 
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HOICE FAMILY GROCERIES.—The subscriber offers 
for sale an extensive and well selected asso tment of 
mily Groceries, fine Teas, Pickles, Fruit, Spices, Ke., at the 

lowest market prices, THOMPSON BLACK, 
N. F.. corner Chestnut and Tenth, and N. W. corner Broad 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. dee 26—31* 


KS FOR THE SEASON.—The E and Ameriean 
Annuals for 1841, Fine English and American Editions 
of the Poets, various bindings. Historical, Scientific, and Mis- 
erllaneous Works, IN apprupriate bindings. and 
other Biographies, Sermons, Practical ‘Treatises, a arra- 
tives, tastefully bound, 
English and American Editions of the Bible, in all sizes and 
in = variety of binding. 
HYMN BOOKS.—The Assembly's Selection, Church Paal- 


mody, Worcester’s, Watt's, and Scleet Hymns, different sizes 
and binding+. For sale by HENKY PEKKINS, 
dee 26 134 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia, 


RESENTS FOR THE YOUNG.—The moat complete as- 

sortment of Juvenile Books ever offered wo the publie is 
now ready for examination at the Store of Henry Perkins, 134 
Chestuut street, Philadelphia, «a large number of which ave en- 
re bg and some of them are here given, viz: Truths and 
Fables. Jimmy's Journey. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter. Grandmama’s Book of Rhymes. Law the B 
Youth's Keepsake for 1841. Amuletic for 1841, Bingicy's 
Tales of Shipwrecks, Stores about Dogs. Tales about Tra- 
vellers. Stories about Inestinet. Tales about Birds. The 
Young Naturalist’s Journey. Robinson Crusoe, 300 Iustrations 
by Grandviile, Tales of Enterprise. Cobbin's Seripwure Pro- 
verbs fur the Young. Na Anecdotes. Waverly Ancee- 
dotes. Breakfast Table Sevenee, Littl Forget Me Not Phiiip 
Quaril. The Reereation, Gift for all Seasons. Little Picture 
‘Testament. Littl Pieture Bible, Sunny Gardens. British 
Birds. British Quadrupeds, Little Rebinsun Crusoe. Coun- 
try Walks. Regent's Park Gaidens. Little ke. Also, 
Dissected Maps and Pictures, Transparent Drawing Slates. 
Drawing Books. Paint Boxes. Pucket and Penkaives. Silver 
Peneit Cases. Portiolios, &e. 


CURED, and Instruction given in ‘Eleéu- 

tion.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of Stam. 
merers and Students in Elocution, uoder Dr. Comstock, give 
a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal Gym- 
nasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut) on 
every luceday 

Tickets 25 cents cach, fur these ee be obtained 
at Osborn’s Music Store, two duors below Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentieman and two ladics, 

The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 
C7 This Lnstitution is open from the first of September cili 
the last of June—during July and ~y ~¥- there is a vaestion, 
All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of Stammerigg, 
Lisping, or for umprovement in Elocution, may 
eunditions of ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 

C7 Dr. Comstock's Remarks on ecrtificates of 

rmcummendations whieh he has ob- 


uivn, 


four fellow lahoure | 
2 | 
arrenton, @., Nov. 26, 1840. 
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| | tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
| Coggular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
| more upon the subject of his Institution, Satefactory refer. 
enecs will be gives i the priocipal cities throughout the 
ect 17—6m* 
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not believe children; masters could not trust ser- 
rm. | vante; employers could not trust those hire ; 
tradesmen could not trust their castomers; the tick 


their rocky bed; 
_. And Ierael’s God is worshipped yet 
) Where Zion lifts her head. 
Yes—every morning, as the da 
"Breaks over Oliver 
The holy name of Allah comes 


Before him come, for prayer ‘” 


I know, when at that solemn call 
The City holds her breath, 

That Omar's mosque hears not the name 
Of Him of Nazareth ; | 

Bat'Ab 

Alike by 

And worship th charity— 
“ In spirit and in truth.” 


Yea, from that day when Salem knelt, 
And bent her queenly neck 

To him who was, at once, her Priest 
And ki Melehi 


ing-—— k, 
To this when Egypt's Abraham* 
The sceptre and the sword | 
Shakes o’er her head, her holy men 
Have bowed before the Lord. 


I would have scen 

y precipices steep— 

The trees of palm that overhang 

_ Thy gorges dark and deep— 

The goats that cling along thy cliffs, 
And browse upon thy rocks, 

Beneath whose shade lie down, alike, 
Thy shepherds and their flocks. 


I would have mused, while Night hung out 
Her silver lamp so pale, 
th those ancient olive trees 
That grow in Kedron’s vale, 
Whose foliage from the pilgrim hides 
The city’s wall sublime— 
Whose twisted arms and gnarled trunks 
Defy the seythe of Time. 


The Garden of Gethsemane 

Those aged Olive trees 
Are shading yet, and in their shade 

I would have sought the breeze 
That, like an angel, bathed the brow, 
&nd bore to heaven the prayer, 
Of Jesus, when in agony 

‘He sought the Father there. 


I would have gone to Calvary— 
And, ante Marys’ stood 
Bewailing loud the Crucified, 
As near him as they could, 
I would have stood, till Night o’er earth 
Her heavy pall had thrown, 
And thought upon my Saviour’s cross, 
And learned to bear my own. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thy croes thou bearest not now ! 
An iron yoke is on thy neck, 
And b is on thy brow; 
golden crown, the crown of Trath 
hou didst reject, as dross, 
And now thy cross is on thee laid— 
Te Crescent is thy cross! 


At was not mine, nor will it be, 
To see the bloody rod 
That scourgeth thee, and long hath scourged, 
Thou City of our God! 
Bat round thy hill the spirit’s throng 
Of all thy murdered seers, 
And voices that went up from it 
Are ringing in my ears— 


Went up that day, when darkness fell 
From all thy firmament, 

And shrouded thee at noon; and when 
Thy Temple’s veil was rent, 

And graves of holy men, that touched 
Thy feet, gave up their dead: 

Jerusalem, thy prayer is heard— 
His BLoop 18 ON THY HEAD! 


game as that of “the father of the faithful,” the con-| Y 


ene knew when others told the truth! 


* This name, now generally written [brahim, is the 
temporary of Melchisedek. 


LESSON ON LYING. 


Some persons do not understand the distinction 
between deceit and lying. But there is a differ- 


‘ence; for there are some children who will con- 


trive ways to deceive others, who would not tell a 
direct lie. 

A lie is the worst kind of deceit. It is telling 
what is known to be false, with an intenlion to 
deceive. 

Sometimes children are told that it is always 
wrong to say what is not true, and a lie is often 


paid to be telling an untruth. Buta child may 


say what is not true, from mistake or ignorance, 
and this is not a lie, and is not necessarily wrong. 

For example, a little boy came in, and his mo- 
ther asked him where his tather was, and he an- 
swered, “in the garden.” Now this was not the 
truth, but the child did not tell a lie, because he 
had left his father in the garden, and supposed it 
was true, and had no intention to deceive. 

There is another kind of deceit which many 
consider not exactly the same as lying; and some 

reons allow themselves to practise it without 
fall understanding that it is really the worst kind 
of iyiae. As an example, a man once told his 
neighbour that he saw his clergyman half shaved. 
In that part of the Sowairye this expression, when 
said in a certain tone and manner, conveyed the 
idea that the man was half intoxicated. Now, the 
man who said this, really saw the clergyman when 
he was shaving himself, and was only half done; 
and he told what was true in one sense, in such a 
manner as to convey 4 false idea. What he said 
waa, therefore, false in the sense it conveyed, and 
it was said with the intention to deceive. This 
made it a lie; and this is one of the most pernicious 


- methods f lying. It is using the semblance of 
_ truth for the 


of deceit, and is greatly cal- 
culated to injure the artless and honest ; and there 
is, perhaps, no other species of lying sv fatally suit- 
ed, by destroying mutual confidence, to derange 
and break up society. 

There are two things, then, that make a lie; the 
first is, saying what we know is false, and the se- 

is, saying it with an inlention to deceive. 

A child who tries to deceive, does wrong, and is 
a disagreeable child, even if he will not tell a di- 
rect lie; but those who will tell lies must be de- 
spised and disliked by every one. All persons re- 
gard lying as wicked and contemptible. 

And there is no crime which God more plainly 
points out as odious and abominable. He says 
expressly, “lying lips are an abomination to the 


One reason why it is so wicked to tell lies is, 
that much of the comfort and happiness of life de- 
= on our being able to trust in what others say. 

hat a dreadful situation we should be in, if no 
All trade 
and business would stop, because men could not 
believe each other when they promised to pay, nor 


| anderstood by all to whom we make a pr 


could not trust in their’ physicians; people could 
not believé their clergythan; every one would be 
distrustful, anxious, and miserable. | 
There are some cases when men make promises, 
which afterwards they arc obliged to break; and it 
ie necessary for children to koow that in these 
cases, they are not guilty of lying. . The following 
an which men may break a 
ise without doing > 
ota a inan tells ieeen that if he will learn 
his lessons well, he may ride on a liitle pony with 
him.’ The ‘child learns his lessons, but when the 
time comes, the pony is injured, so that he cannot 
be used. Here the father does not do wreng, in 
not keeping’ his promise, because it is 
tt. When we make a promise in thia,way, 


to keep 
| it is always underetood ‘that there may some acci- 


dent prevent, and it is not necessary, therefore, al- 
ware to say it; we always mean when we pene 
to do a thing that we will do it, if nothing happens 
to prevent, as much as if we said go; and it is s0 
ise. 

There is another case when it would be right to 
break a proimiee. A father sends home some beau- 
tiful oranges, and the mother promises her little 
girl she shall have one when she has finished a cer- 
tain task. But soon after, sle finds that the servant 
made a mistake, and that the oranges belong to an- 
other person. Now, it would be wrong to take 
what belongs to others, and therefore it would be 
wrong to keep the promise. We are not bound, 
therefore, to keep promises which would lead us to 
do what is wrong. 

There isone other case in which it is right to break 
a promisé. Sup a beggar comesand tells a 
mate story of his misery, and asks for charity.— 

he lady who hears him tells him to come to-mor- 
row, and she will give him some money. But be- 
fore the time comes, she finds that he is an impus- 
tor, and that all his story isa lie. In such a case, 
she is not bound to keep her promise; and the rea- 
son is, that she made the —— supposing a thing 
true, which was false. In all similar cases, when 
& promise is made, where the one who promises is 
deceived, or mistaken about the truth, he does right 
in not keeping the promise. 

In all such cases as these, it is wrong to charge 
others with falsehood or lying, because they do not 
keep their promises.—Miss Beecher’s Moral In- 
strucier. 


MEDICAL PRECEPTS. 
Health may be as much injured by interrupted 
and insufficient sleep, as by luxurious indulgence. 
The debilitated require much more rest than 
the robust; nothing is so restorative to the nerves 
as sound and uninterrupted sleep. 
The studious need a full portion of sleep ; which 


' geems to be as necessary a nutriment to the brain, 


as food is to the stomach. 
Our strength and spirits are infinitely more ex- 
hausted by the exercise of our mental, than by 


4 the labour of our corporeal faculties ; let any per- 


son try the effects of intense application for a few 
hours, he will soon find how much his body is 
fatigued thereby, although he has not stirred from 
the chair he sat upon. 

Those who are candidates for health, must be as 
circumspect in the task they set their mind, as in 


| the exercise they give their bodies. The grand 


secret seems to be to contrive that the exercise 
of the mind and that of the body may serve as re- 
laxations to,each other. Over exertion and anx. 
iety of mind disturbs digestion infinitely more than 
any fatigue of the body. The brain demands a 
much more abundant supply of the animal spirits 
than is required for the excitement of mere legs 
and arms. 

Those who possess and employ the powers of 
the mind most seldom attain toa great age; see 
“ Brunaud de |l'Hygiene des Gens de Lettres, Pa- 
ris,” 8vo. 1819; the envy their talents excite, the 
disappointment they often meetin their expecta- 
tions of receiving the utmost attentions and re- 


‘spect, which the world has seldom the gratitude to 


pay them while they live, keep them in a perpe- 
tual state of irritation and disquiet, which frets 
them prematurely to their graves. 

To rest a whole day after fatigue of either body 
or mind, is occasionally extremely beneficial. 

All-healing sleep soon neutralizes the corroding 
weight of care, and blunts even the barbed arrow of 
the marble-hearted fiend, ingratitude. 

Child of woe, lay thy head on the pillow, in- 
stead of thy mouth to the bottle. 

The loss of our first and best friends, our pa- 
rents; regret for the past, and anxiety about the 
future, prevent the enjoyment of the present; and 
are the cause of those nervous and bilious disor- 
ders which attack most of us at the commence- 
ment of the third period of life; these precursors 


‘of palsy and gout, may generally be traced to dis- 


appointments and anxiety of mind. 

Some cannot sleep if they eat any supper; and 
certainly, the lighter the meal is the betier.— 
Others need not put on their night cap, if they do 
not first bribe their stomachs to good behaviour, 
by a certain quantity of bread, and cheese, &c., 
and go to bed immediately after. 

The best bed is a well stuffed and well curled 
horse hair matirass, and six inches thick at the 
head, gradually diminishing to three; on this ano- 
ther mattraes five or six inches in thickness; these 
should be unpicked and exposed to the air once a 
ear. 

An elastic horse hair mattrass is incomparably 
the most pleasant, as well as the most wholesome 
bed 


Bed rooms should be thoroughly ventilated, by 
leaving both the window and the door open every 
day when the weather is not cold or dap, during 
which the bed should remain unmade, and the 
clothes be taken off and spread out for an hour at 
least before the bed is made. 

A fire in the bed room is sometimes indispensa- 
ble, but not as usually made; it is commonly light- 
ed only just before bed-timne, and prevents sleep by 
the noise it makes, 

A fire should be lighted about three or four 
hours before, and so managed that it may burn en- 
tirely out, half an hour before you go to bed; then 
the air of the room will be comfortably warmed ; 
and certainly more fit to receive an invalid who 
has been sitting all day in a parlour as hot as an 
oven, than a damp chamber that is cold as a well. 


INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENTS. 

Mr. Editor—I send you the following narrative, 
which was related to me, by a clergyman who 
lived in a town adjoining that, where the facts in 
the case occurred. They illustrate the power of 
Christian example; and strongly enforce the pre- 
cept—* Overcome evil with good.” The incidents 
which I am about to relate, occurred some twelve 
or fifteen years ago, but I have never seen them 
in print. Should you deem it expedient, to assign 
them a place in your paper, you are at liberty so to 
do. Yours, &c. . G. 

East Lime, Oct. 21st, 1840. 

In the town of W , in the state of Massa- 
chusetis, two men, who lived near to each other, 
the one a professor of religion, the other not a 
professor, went on a certain day, at a distance 
from home to secure hay, in lots contiguous to 
each other. The ground being low and marshy, 
was not divided by fences, after the usual manner. 
The men went to work, and the good man having 
a load ready fur the cart, attempted to draw it out 
upon the upland. Driving inadvertently over a 
soft place, one wheel sunk deep in the mire. He 
applied to his neighbour, for his team to help draw 
out the load. His neighbour refused, with the 
taunting reply —“ You had no business to get into 
such a place.” Well, said the good man, I can 
throw off part of my load, and draw out the remain- 
der; and then come back and get the rest. 

In the course of the day, the other man fell into 
the same difficulty: but he was ashamed to ask 
for help. The good man,dhowever, as soon as he 
perceived what the matter was, took his team, and 
going directly to his neighbour without saying a 
word, assisted him to draw out his load, and then 
returned to his work. 

At evening, they both returned home, but with 
far different feelings. ‘The good man was peace- 
ful and happy in the coneciousness of having ex- 
ercised the spirit of his Master. The impenitent 
man was ashamed, and chagrined. He was so 


slieve those thi which they now learn 
taste business. ‘ Parents could 


from} much troubled and mortified, at the good conduct 


of his neighbour, and his own bad conduct, that he 


THE:PRESBYTERLEA'N. 


His wife inquired the cause of 


She asked 


could not 
his restiessness, but he refused to tel). 
him if he was sick, and proposed to arise and get 
something for his relief; but it was not medicine 


body that he At overcome 

r importunity, he eaid to her, “ My neigh- 
bour has killed me.” He then related the cir- 
cumstances which had taken place the preeeding 
day. His wife advised him to go in the morning, 
and tell his neighboor how he felt, and ask for- 
giveness, after a severe struggle, he con- 
sented todo, He readily obtained not only par- 
don, but the prayers of the good man. 

Still he did not find rest. He found there was 
another, beside his neighbour, with whom he must 
make peace. He found that his heart was not 
right with God, and that his whole life had been 
contrary tohim. The more he reflected upon the 
Christian temper and spirit exhibited in the con- 
duct of his neighbour, and his own proud and eel- 
fish spirit, the wider the contrast seemed; and he 
found no comfort till he had confessed all his sins 
to God, and obtained pardon, and « new heart, 
through the peace speaking blood of the Lamb. 

Here wae silent, but powerful preaching. It 
was addressed to the conscience, and being ap- 
plied by the Spirit, it proved irresistible, “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; if he persecute, pray for him; for in 
so doing, thou shalt heap cvals oft fire on his head.” 
—Congregationalist. 


ATMOSPHERIC EFFECT. 


We are all aware, if the weather be damp and 
foggy, that a listless and languid state is produ- 
ced; whilst, during dry weather, however cold it 
may be, there is a feeling of lightheartedness end 
cheerfulness pervading the whole system. In the 
first instance, the atmosphere is robbing us of our 
electricity, which it greedily absorbs; in the lat- 
ter case, the dryness of the air is such, that it 
leaves us in the ion of the electricity which 
seems to belong to us; hence the buoyancy of spi- 
rits on the cold and frosty days of December and 
January, and the suicidal despondency of Novem. 
ber, and hence the elasticity, the life, and anima- 
tion of the Frenchman, the sluggish, heavy move- 
ment of the Dutchman, the variable feelings of 
the Englishman, one day full of hope and cheer- 
fulness, the next day at war with himself and the 
rest of mankind. To every one in damp, moist 
conditions of the atmosphere, flannel isa great 
comfort, but silk is the most useful covering of 
the body. It is by far the best friend and com- 
forter that can be applied. We know that if a 
silk handkerchief be perfectly dry, lightning the 
most accuinulated, could not pass through it, so 
decided a non-conductor is it; hence, if worn 
next to the skin, the air cannot absorb the elec- 
tricity of the human body. Silk waistcoats, draw-, 
ers, and stockings, of the same material, are of 
the greatest service during the humid state of the 
winter months of this country. The hypochon- 
driac, the nervous, will derive from them more 
benefit than from the most active tonic, and they 
will prove a more invigorating cordial than any 
spirituous dram; nor are the effects transient, for 
a buoyancy of spirits, and an agreeable warmth, 
are thus diffused over the whole frame. Patients, 
too, during mercurial influence, are much better 
wr = ge in silk than even when confined to bed. 


ORIGIN OF “ THE MARSEILLAISE.” 


A Correspondent of the Post gives the following 
account of the origin of this celebrated song :— 
The * Marseillaise Hymn,” as it is erroneously 
called, the war song of the army of the Rhine, is 
the production of Rouget de Lille, a French officer 
of Engineers, whu was quartered at Strasbourg in 
the year 1791, when Marsha! Luckner commanded 
the army, at that time entirely composed of young 
conscripts. ‘The Marshal was to march the follow- 
ing morning of a certain day, and, late in the 
evening previous, he inquired if there were an 
men of a'musical or poetical genius in the army who 
could compose a soul-inspiring song, to animate his 

vung soldiers. Some one mentioned Captain 
uget de Lille, who was immediately ordered into 
the presence ofthe Marshal, to receive his commands 
on the subject, which having been given, anda pro- 
mise made by De Lille that a song wou be ready 
the fullowing morning, he went to his quarters, and 
during the night he not only wrote the song in 
question, but absolutely set it to music, and next 
morning the army marched to its tune, and carried 
every thing before it with an enthusiasm only to 
be equalled by absolute frenzy. ‘The song got the 
name of the “ Marseillaise Hymn” from a body of 
troops once being marched from Marseilles, and 
entered the city of Paris playing that tune, 
ata time that it was little known in that capital. 
Captain du Lille appears to have been a man of 
great poetical genius. At the French Revolution 
of 1839, he was living in great ubscurily in a gar- 
ret at Paris, and the first act of Louis Philippe, 
on his accession to the throne, was to direct 
inquiries to be made for Captain de Lille, upon 
whom a tolerably handsome pension was settled 
during his life. He died at Paris four years since, 
and his manuscript poems and songs were sold, or 
rather were intended to have been soli, by auction. 
The writer of this was desirous of purchasing the 
original of the ** Murseillaise,” which was beauti- 
fully written and had but few corrections in it; but 
that and the whole of the manuscripts were bought 
in by Louis Philippe, in whose possession there now 
are. 


ELECTRICITY IN STEAM. 


We copy the following paragraph from the Dur- 
ham Advertiser. Some of our scientific friends will 
perhaps oblige us with a communication on the sub- 
ject; giving us their ideas as to the importance of 
the discovery, and the prospect of its leading to an 
improvement on the safety of steam engines. Mr. 
Redfield, Dr. Chilton, Professor Mapes, may we 
call upon you!—N. Y. Com. Ad. 

Discovery 1n Execrraiciry.—A curious and 
probably a most importantdiscovery in this branch 
of natural philosophy, was made about a fortnight 
ago ina boiler attached toa hauling engine, at 
Seghill, on the Cramlington Railway, near New- 
castle. ‘The engineman, on attempting to lay h:ld 
of the lever of the safety valve, received what he 
describes as a severe blow, which nearly caused 
him to fall; he, a second time, attempted it; and 
received a similar blow. This having been made 
known, an examination of the boiler followed, and 
it was found that the steam which was escapin 
from a“ blower” near tothe safety valve was highly 
charged with electricity. 

Our inforsnant states that on himself placing one 
hand in the steam, sparks upwards of half an inch 
in length were emitted from the other, and this 
while he stood upon the masonry which was sur- 
rounding the boiler: so that had he been upona 
glass stool the effects would have been much great- 
er. Weare glad to hear that this discovery is be- 
ing followed up by experiments on other boilers. 
When the discovery was inade, it was considered 
by many to be owing tothe quality of the water 
used, which was pumped from the coal mine ; sub- 
sequently, however, on trying the steam from the 
locomotive engine on the Newcastle and North 
Shields railway, a great quantity of electricity was 
obtained, and the water used in this case was from 
the river Tyne. The subject is highly interesting, 
and we hope that the discovery may lead to useful 
results ; the explosion of boilers has hitherto baffled 
research, and itis not improbably that electricity 
is intimately connected with it. 


SKETCH OF A PRINTING OFFICE. 


Not a sound is heard save at times the slipshod 
step of a compositor moving aeross the floor to the 
foreman’s desk for more copy, or the continued 
click clicking of the types as they fall in the com- 
posing stick. ‘The compositors are stationed at 
their cases, noiseless and busy asants. Mark the 
diversity of figure and expression, and, believe me, 
there isas great diversity of talent among them. 
That thin stooping figure, with sharp face, high 
nose, and dull eye, bas a genius for setting adver- 
tisements. That gentlemanly looking fellow with 
an oval border of whiskers, round face, and form, 
is the orator, wit, and gay Lothario of the estab- 
lishmeut, has a genius which the proprietor him- 
self does not disdain to call to his aid. That 


greasy looking individual, with a bald head, if you 
keep whiskey frum him, end him from whiskey, 


(mo easy task by the by,) will set a whole column 
of close type without one typographical error. 
Marry, sirs, of a Mondey morning, his types are 
strange vagaries. Yon thoughtful gentieman, with 
his eye stuck in his composing stick, haga head 
for scheme work, which technical phrase desig- 
nates what the vulgar call tables, &c. The paper 
ig up—one by one the composilors have desi 
for want of copy. 
WASHINGTON, 
BY THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
strong, h not so acute as that of a Newton, 
Bacon, or ke; and as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in 
operation, being little aided by invention or 
imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the 
common remark of the officers, of the advantage 
he derived from councils of war, where hearing 
all suggestions, he selected whatever was best - 
and certainly no general ever planned his battles 
more judiciously. But if deranged during the 
course of action, if any member of his plan was 
dislocated by sudden upon he was slow 
in a re-adjustment. e consequence was, that 
he often failed in the field and rarely against an 
enemy in station, as at Boston and York. He was 
incapable of fear, méeting personal dangers with 
the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest 
feature in his character was prudence, never acting 
until every circumstance, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed, refraining ifhe saw a doubt, 
but when once decided, going through with his 
purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integri- 
ty was most pure, his justice the most inflexible I 
have ever known; no motives of interest or con- 
sanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to 
bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense 
of the word, a wise, a good, and a great man. flis 
temper was naturally irritableand high toned ; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and 
habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it 
broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in his 
wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, but 
exact; liberal in contributions to whatever pro- 
mised utility ; but frowning and unyielding on all 
visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his 
charity. His heart was not warm in its affections; 
but he exactly calculated every man’s value, and 
gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His 
person, you know, was fine, his stature exactly 
what one would wish; his deportment easy, erect, 
and noble, the best horseman of his age, and the 
most graceful figure that could be seen on horee- 
back. Although in the circle of his friends 
where he might be unreserved with safety, he took 
a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents 
were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In 
public when called on for sudden opinion, he was 
unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he wrote 
readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation with 
the world, for his education was merely reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic, to which he added 
surveying ata later day. His time was employed 
in action chiefly, resding little and that only in 
agriculture and English history. His correspon- 
dence became necessarily extensive, and, with 
journalizing his agricultural proceedings, occupied 
most of his leisure hours within doors. On the 
whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in 
nothing bad, in a few points indifferent; and it may 
truly be said, that never did nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man great, and 
to place him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny 
and merit of leading the armies of his country suc- 
cessfully through an arduous war, for the establish- 
ment of its independence ; of conducting its coun- 
cils through the birth of a government, new in its 
forms and principles, until it had settled down into 
a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the history of the 
world furnishes no other example. 


AN IRON COACH, FOR CROSSING SANDY 
DESERTS. 


The want of a vehicle of this description, has 
long been considered a desideratum by European 
travellers across the arid deserts of Egypt and 
Arabia. Hitherto the means of conveying travel- 
lers or merchandize over these extensive and bar- 
ren sands has been, as our readers are aware, by 
camels, and dromedaries, for wooden carriages of 
any construction were utterly useless, as it was 
found impossible to discover any species of tim- 
ber that could resist the intense heat of those dis- 
tricts, which soon splits and rends the best sea- 
soned timber, so as to render it useless after a 
few days’ travelling. But travellers and commer- 
cial activity have increased so much of late years, 
that it was evident something must be done, and 
British ingenuity has found out a mode of over- 
coming the difficulty by substituting iron for wood. 
A carriage has been constructed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Waghorn, by Messrs. Theodore, Jones, 
and Co., of Spitalfields (the patent iron wheel 
manufacturers.) .This vehicle, which is calcula- 
ted to hold six persons, stores, water, &c., has not 
the smallest portion of wood in its construction. 
The frame work, the wheels, shafts, flooring, 
benches, &c. are all of wrought iron bars, either 
flat or round, according to the purpose sequired; 
as, for instance, the floor is composed of light flat 
bars into two rows; one row runs parallel to the 
sides of the machine, and another row lies across 
them at right angles; the bars are set at two 
inches asunder, which leaves the bottom open like 
a net work ; this ia done to allow the temperate 
air to come up a and drive out the hot air as 
it generates through the top valves. The whole 
of the body and roof are covered with the best 
sort of storm stay-sail canvass; instead of wooden 
or leather panelling, the roof frame is simply that 
of the tilted wagon. There are two strong iron 
shafts for one horse, but are so constructed, that 
two other horses may be yoked to ‘the machine, all 
three abreast ; one horse will, it appears, be quite 
sufficient for the ordinary work. There are hair 
cushions placed on the benches, which form seats 
quite as comfortable as those of any other coach. 
‘The machine is hung on the centrical spring prin- 
ciple, which discharges the weight from the horse, 
and throws it on the wheels; this is another great 
advantage in a hot country. In fact, the excellence 


&| of this new machine may be summed up ina few 


words, viz. strength, lightness, durability, cheap- 
ness, and ventilation. 

MARY JEMISON. 

The history of Mary Jemison, a name of some 
notoriety in our annals, is thus written in a letter 
from the Genessee Valley, New York, to the Com- 
mercial Advertiser : 

The Gardow reservatiun, to which I have refer- 
red, and upon a section of which Gen. Brooks re" 
sides, was a tract of ten thousand acres, which the 
Seneca Indians reserved in their sale to Robert 
Morris, in 1797, conferring it upon Mary Jemison, 
the celebrated “ White Woman,” who resided upon 
it till her decease, at a very advanced age, some 
ten or fifteen yearsago. Mary Jemison was truly 
a remarkable woman. She was of Irish parents, 
and was born at sea on their passage to America, 
in 1742 or ‘43. Her parents seitled on what was 
at that time the frontier of Pennsylvania. She 
had an uncle in the command of Washington, whu 
fell at Braddock’s defeat. In the spring of 1756, 
Mary, her parents, two brothers, and several in- 
mates of the house were made prisoners by a party 
of half a dozen Seneca Indians and four French- 
men. Tey were all hurried off into the woods, 
and the whole party murdered afterwards, Mary 
alone excepted. She was exposed to al! the hard- 
ships and privation of a prisoner, until her arri- 
val at Seneca town, where she was adop’ed into 
an Indian family, as a daughter, and henceforward 
treated with menene—ieeceng a roving life, and 
for aseason meditating upon the means of escape. 
These being frustrated, she at length resigned her- 
self entirely to the Indian life,and customs, Ata 
proper age she was married to a Delaware Indian, 
whom she loved, and by whom she had one or more 
children. She visited Fort Pitt several times, and 
occasionally resided among the Shawnee Indians. 

Her husband died, and she afterwards married 
a Seneca chief, living in the Genessee Valley, at 


about the beginning of the war of the Revolution. 
Her Seneca h was a inan of blood, bat kind 
and affectionate to her. She retained her family 
name, Jemison, and also the English lenguage, 
which she spoke fluently, until the day of her 
death. But although she had been religiously in- 
structed by her parents, she embraced the religion 


desisted | of the Indiana, and jin a word, became thoroughly 


lndianized ; adopting, and becoming enamoured of 
all their manners, habits, and customs through- 
out. Her life was full of incident and wild ad- 
venture, The Indians ever entertained an exalted 
esteem for her, as was evinced by the Gardow 
tract; embracing a rich section, both of intervale 
and upland, upon which she resided until her 
death. In obtaining this grant, or reservation, 
moreover, she showed all the cunning of her adopt- 
ed people. Mr. Thomas Morris, who conducted 
the treaty for his father, has told me that when the 

uest was made to him for a reservation for 
“The White Woman, "he su that they 
meant only a farm of some two or three hundred 
acres, but that the woman herself, by artfully in- 
dicating certain bounds with which he was not 
exactly familiar, actually overreached them, and 
obtained the large tract already mentioned, inclu- 
ding the whole of the Gardow flats, and the ro- 
mantic walls of rock and hill within which they 
were sequestered. 

During the war of the Revolution, her house 
was often the quarters of Col. Brant, and Col. John 
Butler, when making their inroads upon the froa- 


tiers of the colonies. She attended the treaty of | Th 


Genessee Flais, held by Gen. Schuyler, in 1775; 
and her life, taken down in writing from her own 
lips, in 1823, was full of incident and adventure. 
She would not throw off her Indian costume, even 
after the white population had completely surround- 
ed her residence —but adhered to the Indian cus- 
toms with the utmost tenacity to the last. She 
was rich, not only in Jand, but in herds and flocks, 
and had tenants who worked her lands. One of 
her sons was educated a physician, and obtained 
a surgeon’s commission in the Navy, dying a few 
days ago on the Mediterranean station. In many 
Mary was a valuable woman—human 
and benevolent—and doi reat among the 
people of her adoption. —— 
DREADFUL SUFFERINGS. 


Dreadful sufferings of part of the Crew of Her Majes- 


ty’s Corvette, Modeste, of eighteen guns, and Mas- | second. 


sacre of ‘I'ruops at Madagascar. 


This splendid corvette was launched and fitted 
out at Woolwich, about November, 1837, under 
the command of Mr. Harry Eyres, (a commander 
in the Royal Navy, the whole of the crew being 
composed of * Wo:l]wich lads,”) and ordered to the 
coast of Africa, where she has been cruising for 
nearly three years for the suppression of the slave 
trade: she has been most successful; having cap- 
tured several vessel», and liberating upwards of a 
thousand human beings. The third vessel taken 
by the corvette Modeste, (as stated by a gallant of- 
ficer on board Her Majesty's ship,) was leaky, in 
want of provisions, and under repair, when captu- 
red. Capt. Eyres sent Mr. Pearse, the mate of 
the Modeste, as prize-master in her, to Majambo 
Bay, a place in Madagascar, to await his arrival, as 
he was on the look-out in other quarters. The 
young officer in charge, made the appointed ren- 
dezvous, and aachored. The next dey it blewa 
strong gale, and the vessel parted from her cables 
and drove upon the rocks, the surf breaking over 
them in a most awful manner. She immediately 
split and filled with water. The natives on the 
coast, consisting of various tribes, are a ferocious 
and treacherous people, sparing neither sex nor 
age, when, under such circumstances, the whites 
are thrown among them. What, then, must be the 
feelings of those on board!—a vessel going to 
pieces, with certain death before them, and almost 
as little hopes from the natives on shore. The lat- 
ter view of the melancholy alternative did not, 
however, daunt the crew, and one gallant fellow 
dashed into the boiling surge, and reached the shore 
with a hawser, which he secured toa projecting 
rock, by which means, and cutting the gunwale 
away, the officer in command, Mr. Pearse, succeed. 
ed in getting out the long-boat. Not one on board 


the vessel disobeyed orders, but cheerfully and re- | ¢#" 


spectfully assisted, heart and hand, iu first rescuing 
twenty-two slaves (mostly children) from an inevi- 
table death if abandoned, and safely Janding them, 
the remainder of the crew remaining with the ves- 
sel, although every shock threatened instant de- 
struction. The mate and his crew then abandoned 
the wreck, but before they had reached twenty 
yards from the vessel, the directing hawser was 
carried away, the surf capsized the boats, and dash- 
ed the gallant fellows on the rocks. It blewa 
hurricane all night, and although in the morning 
the wind moderated, ihe rain continued without 
intermission. A cask containing damaged oatmeal 
was observed on the shore. Some monkeys short 

appeared, which were soon despatched, and their 
flesh stewed with the meal, afforded the means of 
maintenance. Six days this dreadful state was en- 
dured with never-ceasing torrents of rain, without 
a shelter. The sea, however, at last drove the re- 
mains of the brig so high on the rocks, that at Jow 
water the commander could get on the wreck, 
when he found the rocks had gone through her in 
three places, the deck had been forced up, and that 
she had parted amidships. A few sails were ob- 
tained, with which a tent was rigged. Provisions 
now began to fail, the oatmeal being nearly expen- 
ded, and the monkeys so shy, as not to come within 
even a “ hail,”” when, two days afterwards, Pearse 
fancied he descried a sail, which turned out to be 
the Modeste; it was, however, getting dark, and 
as the Modeste was wholly ignorant of the state of 
the shipwrecked crew, she stood off and on, so that 
they were doomed to pass another dreadful night, 
with the apprehension of her being blown off or 
quitting that part of the coast in pursuit. It after- 
wards appeared that the corvette intended first go- 
ing to the other side of the island to water, and 
then to join Pearse’s brig; but heavy gales drove 
her so near the place of rendezvous, that the cap- 
tain determined on running in to supply provisions, 
The rain had ceased the last day, aud the party 
were now even without a drop of water. Daylight 
discovered them, and they were taken on bosrd, 
where prompt humanity soon restored them. A 
court of inquiry was shortly after held for the loss 
of the vessel, when Pearse and his gallant few 
were “ honourably acquitted,” and the utmost praise 
most liberally bestowed upon him for his conduct, 
and the preservation of his hands. The Modeste 
then to ka, and to the Governor 
a representation was made of the occurrence, when 
he despatched a party of t overland to recover 
the remaining stores, &c. ‘They were attacked by 
one of the tribes, and (with the exception of five 
only of the poor fellows) indiscriminately murder- 
ed. Itappeared by the report of the survivors that 
the natives had not seen the wreck until the rain 
had cleared up, and had not come down to that part 
of the coast until the day alter Pearse and his party 
had left her. 
captured a schooner, in the act of running intoa 
port, as it afterwards appeared, for provisions.— 
Night coming on, Pearse wae sent, with four men, 
totake charge. The captain, (Eyres) meaning the 
next morning to overhaul her, a tremendous gale 
came on during the night, and the capture being 
on a lee-shore, the corvette was obliged to leave 
her and make the best of her way clear of the land; 
but the prize being a small vessel, and a dull sailor, 
after every exertion, was obliged to let go all her 
anchors. Here poor Pearse had as much to endure, 
nearly, as he had previously encountered, for the 
vessel plunged her masts clean out of her, and 
swept her decks, carrying her long-boat from the 
booms, her own crew had got drunk, and the four 
stout-hearted Modeste fellows were continually at 
the pumps, keeping her free. Fortunately the 
schooner, previous tu her detention, had purchased 


anchors and cables of a vessel] double her tonnage, 


or she never could have weathered the gale; on 
examining her provisions, nothing but dry rice was 
on board, and not a drop of water. Five days the 
party were exposed to a burning sun, and the only 
means of slaking their thirst, was by applying their 
lips to the decks fur the dew which had fallen du- 
ring the night. At length the Modeste hove in 
sight, (but too late to save the life of the captain of 
the schooner,) and took Pearse and his men, with 
the “ skel: tons” of the schooner, on board. The 
Modeste afterwards made some captures, among 
which wae a beautiful brigantine, in which he pla- 


Some short time after, the Modeste | i» 


ced Pearse as her commander, and he was fortu- 
nate enougl to capture a small vessel with twenty- 
two slaves. ‘The Modeme and the brigantine met 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where the gallant Cap- 
tain Eyres introduced Mr, Pearse to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, the Hoo. Rear-Admiral Bilict, et the 
same time recounting his sufferings and services. 
The Modeste was immediately ordered to join the 
fleet assembling, to co-operate against the Chinese. 


’ THE USES OF SLATE. 

Since the repeal of the duty on slate, it has 
been applied to a variety of valuable purposes. It 
may be sawn into slabs of almost any dimensions, 
and is used in the ware-houses of the London Dock 
Company as a substitute for other kinds of floor- 
ing. It is capable of sustaining any weight, if laid 
on an adequaie foundation; and is 80 easily clean- 
ed, that goods of the most opposite description— 


fruits, and hides, spices, and old rags, r, and 
pepper, succeed each other rapidly on the same 
floor, without the slightest damage. A floor of 


slate, one or two inches thick, may be laid down 
within one-twentieth of the time required for other 
materials; it is much cheaper than wood or gra- 
nite, and may be laid in warehouses over decayed 
wooden floors with great advantage. In sugar 
manufactories, brew houses, granaries, coach ma- 
nufactories, and other similar buildings, this mate- 
rial serves to combine cleanliness with economy. 
It is applied to the fronting of houses, instead of 
cement, snd looks almost as well as Purtiand stone. 
e slabs are neatly attached to the wall: they 
are then painted; and while the paint is fresh, it 
is sprinkled with sand. Laid down in the front of 
wharves, it prevents the accumulation of mud, the 
removal of which is attended with inconvenience 
and expense. Strong and excellent tanks are 
now made of slate; and in consequence of the in- 
strumentality of the saw, great improvements have 
been recently made in the roofing of out-houses. 
We are surprized that companies no not line their 
canals with this material; if they did, they would 
not only avoid the necessity of occasionally using 
granite for that purpose, but might also run steam- 
boats on canals, with the utmost facility —Eng- 
lish paper. 


IBLE CLASS MANUAL, VOLUME SECOND.—The Bi- 
bie Class Manual ; or as of Th: ology in the order of 
the Westmiuster Shoster Catechism, with Questions on cach 
Chapter for the Bible Letson; by John McDowell, D. D., pas- 
tur of the Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Volume 
Just published and for sale 4 
WM, S. MARTIEN, 

Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philade 
dee 19—3t 


USQUEHANNA INSTITU TIrE.—-4 Scheel fer 
Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa.— 
‘This Semimary was opened under the direction of the subscriber 
on the first of Octuber lust ; and already, in the short space of 
two months, numbers over fift ‘The manmwa pur- 
chased for the purpose is bly not excelied in the United 
States, for the beauty of its situation. The edifice is a splendid 
structure, three stories high, aud was built at a cost of 817,000: 
it is now expressly fitted wp for a Boarding Schuol, and com- 
bines almost ev. ry requisite fur the accommodation of 
pils and wachers, The buildings stand on an elevated spot ef 
ground, two miles northwest of Columbia, and a short distance 
trom the Pennsylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 

‘Lhe communication by stage and raniroad between this place, 
Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, ie daily, and a few hours’ nde 
through « tertile country will find zen im either city. 

It ws intended that no exertion shall be spared to 
—_ happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 

sincipal, Conmeted with the Seminary are am 
grounds, and a gymnasium is fitted up expressly for 
ment and exerewe of the pupils, The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and wil be warmed in winter, sf desired. In 
domestic and general arrangements, special care will be taken 
of the health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted fer 
thisend. While the imteleet will be cultivated, duc attention 
will be paid to the physical education of the pupils and the 
object, particularly aumed at in thin Seminary, be the for- 

‘be course of instruction com yy 
Arithmetic, Geography, the of the G Grm- 
mar,Cumposition, History, (general and natural,) Bouk-Keeping, 
Algebra, ry; nauravion, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, tical and Or- 
namental Writung, Excreises in Elocution, | and 
Painting, Vocal and Lnstrumental Music, with the Latin, Greek, 


Ger Freneh, and Spanish 
The Library "of the Inetituee nu over 1000 
purchase 


been in 


Piane and other 
Music. 
Teacners.—F.. A. Seiker, rof. of German 

Literature, Teacher of Natural Phi y, Drewing Pen- 
manship. J. M. Boggs, A. B., Teacher of Latin and Greek 
languuages. Monsicur L. La Coste, Prof, of French and Span- 
ish langua and Belles Lettres. J. Kioz, Prof. of the Piano, 
Violin, and Clarionet, T. Harman. Tutor, Juvenile Depart 
ment. The German language is wor k native of Pruse 


the French by a native of France, and t ish by a gent 
man, who, by several years’ residence in Chili, and Ecua- 
dor, has made himself entire master of that tongue, stu- 
ts of these three langue ve a rare of 
studying them on Mancsca’s unrivalled p/an. 
Terms.—The sehoul year will be divi into two sessions of 


$75 00 
32 00 
8 00 


y given. 
dee 19—3m EDWARD SIEKER, Principal, 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, by a man 
who is qualified to teach the elements of English and Clas- 
rivate tutor in a family, 


sical Lherature. A situation «as 


would be preferred to the duties of a mary. Satisfactory 
references given. Address I. S. R., post paid, office of Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. dee 


RISTMAS PRESENTS.—J, Whetham & Son, 14, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would invite attention to 
their assortment of Books, suitable for Presents for the coming 
season, consisting of English and American Annuals, Bibics, 
Prayer Books, Albums, Standard Works in prose and poctry 
in elegant bindings, Juvenile Books in great variety, &c. &e., 
all of which will be sold on the most reasonable terms. 
Annuals Book of Beauty, = 
engravings ; Ker » 15; Pietu ue Annual, 16; Draw 
Book, 36; Furget 11; Friendship Offtring 
12; Protestant Annual, 10; Literary Amaranth, 8; Kose of 
Sharon, 5; Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 10; Juvenile Furget- 


The following Standard Works in elegant bindings :—The 
Poetical Works of Mrs. Hemans, Heber, Pollock, Crabbe, 
Seott, Coleridge, Shelly, Keats. Howitt, Millman, Gray, Beattie, 
Collins, Cow Thompson, Pope, Rogers, W 
worth, Camp it, Montgomery, b, Kirk White, Southey, 
Burns, Moore, Milton, Young, Dawes, Mrs. Sigourney, Poets 
of America, Ke. Ke. 

Shakspeare, different editions; Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Baneroft’s United States, Flora’s Dictionary, do, Lex- 
icon, Young Ladies Companion, do. Friend, Mrs, Sigourney’s 
Letters to Young Ladies, Vicar of Wakeficld, Floral Biography. 
Keble’s Christian Year, Jay's Exercises, Mrs. Sherwood 
Works, Maria EKdgeworth’s Works, Scott's Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, The Poetic Wreath, The Language of Flowers, The 
Book of Flowers, Flora and Thalia, &e. &e. 

Bibles, diamond edition, 24muv., 18my., 12mo., 8vo., Royal 
Svo., 410., Royal 4to,, and Koyal Fulio, in superb Turkey 
moroeco bindings. Psalms and Hymus, in every size and 
variety of elegant bindings. A large variety of Drawing aud 
Juvemle Books of every description, many of which are en- 
tirely new. dee 19 
- ~~ R. WEBB’S Temperance Grocery and Tea Ware- 

house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, l- 
adeiphia. An excellent assortment of guods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, sor cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing,viz: Fresh T'vas of all deseriptions, 
‘Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchupe, 
Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, Freneh, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate ; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
ers and Riscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 

r, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, 
ms, Beef, Sausa &e. ke. 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons to 
cone ise in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 

april 25 

EW BOOKS, FOR PRESENTS AND LIBRARIES.— 

The American Sunday school Union, have just prepared, 
and are now ready to sell, severn) new and uscfu iblications, 

Lame John, or the Charitable Poor Man.—An original work, 
written Ls the author of Jonah Russ, (or the Only Sen.) Scrip- 
ture Guide, and some other very popular works. Some copies 
are bound in a style suitable for a present, but in the usual bind- 
, the price is twenty-one cents. (144 pages with cuts.) 
of Anson B. Danielz.—An intercating and authentic 
account of a lad whose life furnished a remarkable evidence of 
the power » Fn ious confidenee in enabling him to bear the 
greatest bodily suffering, 72 , price 14 cents, 

Introduction to Bible Chre title indicates the main 
objeot of the work to be highly im t taevery reader of the 
Scriptures, but it is not fu enough to express its whole design, 
which is te simplify, to the com thsion of young —> 
the diffcrent periods and ages of history and of the bouks 
the Bible; and toexpiain some of the distinetions between books 
(those of the Evangelists for instance) which, in the main, relate 
to the same events. * hod in which the information is 

1 tithe of the buok 
would lead one to suppose was . This work isia 
144 : 

T with a large variety of Publications, em- 
bracing those of the Lundun Reti plain 
and faney bindings. For sale at the Depository, #6 Chesnut 


street, Philadelp hia. 
dee 12—3t AMERICAN 8. 8. UNIOW. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, oy Samuel Bayard, 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at P 
Second edition, revised by the author, with 


notes and illustrations. 
WM. MARTIER, 
Corntr of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of **Letierz on the 
Secremant of the Lerd’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq. 2 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New Jer 
sey, is called for. It was first published aboutsiateen or seven 
teen years ago, and was rded as a very useful present. 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of whic 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new im for 
to find that he has agreed 


blic use, Weare : to com- 
ply with this request, and that « revised and bagenves edition 
MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 


is 


A. ALEXANDER, 
B. H. RICE 


JERUSALEM. 
* f 
= i Gonld have, gased dome 
Above thy towers that swells, 
4 And heard, avening’s sun went down, 
Thy petting camels’ belle: 
Could, I have stood ‘on Ofivet, 
Where ogee the Saviour trod, 
City of our God! 4 
_ ‘Though there tay Prophets walk no more— . 
Prophets walk no more, indced, 
Nor ate'their voices lifted up | + 
a are their garnished sepulchres | | 
With pjous sorrow kept, 
4 Where once the same Jerusalem | 
g That killed them came and wept. | | 
Bat stilt the ened of Abrabam 
P With joy upon it look, 
And lay their ashes at its feet, 
feeble brook | 
| il as its waters creep | 
j rom every minaret : 
3 At every eve the mellow call 
Floats on the quiet air— 
“Lo, God is God! Before him come, : 
q 
| 
| 
of a Phi ical apparatus, 34 
‘The Principal has also taken great pains in selecting a splen- 
a ive months cach, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- “a 
ber, the second on the first of April. “| 
Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use of 
the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on Natural History, Chem- 
istry, &c. per payable in advance, - 
The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 
Modern languagesand Drawingeach - 
Tuition of day-schulars, in the general studies of the 
Institute per session, payabie in advanee, - - 13 00 . 
A regular examination will be held at the end of every session, . 
A of in and deportment 
w e a aco ward reh or guardians,— ; 
The to be furnished with towels and basins, 
‘ and to have them and their clothes distinetly marked. Appli- 
cation may be made to the Principal, by letter or otherwise, at Le 
| 
3 | 


